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The Designs for the Law Courts. 





t RE the British people 
really helpless as re- 
gards the public build- 
ings to be set up at 
their cost and in their 
midst, bearing witness 
for centuries to the good 
or bad taste of the 
period, and aiding in 
raising or lowering the 
national taste, as the 
case may be? Is theselection of designs for such 
buildings ever to remain a matter of chance, or 
worse? It would seem that the reply in both 
cases must be in the affirmative. 

In the House of Commons, last week, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether the [finally - settled 
designs for the new Courts of Justice were 
identical in all material [particulars with 
those exhibited in the library of the House in 
the month of July last, and moved that, in the 
opinion of the House, the designs prepared by 
Mr. Street for the new building of the Courts of 
Justice were unsatisfactory, and ought not to be 
executed. For many years it had been con- 
sidered that, inasmuch as the House of Commons 
voted money for the erection of large public 
buildings, they should have some voice as to 
the selection of the plans. He did not hesitate 
to affirm that when the eye of the House had 
been removed from those plans, they invariably 
met with disaster ; and such had certainly been 
the case in this instance. For a year or two the 
matter had slept, and it was not till the session 
before last that his right hon. friend the member 
for East Sussex called attention to the plans, 
when the First Commissioner stated that the 
foundations were being proceeded with, but gave 
no hint as to what architectural form the 
building should take. He showed that no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded to the House to form a 
real opinion on the plans, and referred to the 
objections which had been widely raised to 
them out of doors. He agreed with those who 
considered the design was not what we were 
ambitious enough to require for Courts of Justice; 
and what we did require was a building, the 
fagade of which would proclaim as intelligibly 
as words could, “These are the Courts of 
Justice.” 

Mr. Beresford Hope was brave enough to say 
that the sum total of the charges brought against 
the architect was, that he had first arranged his 
plan, and then made his Strand elevation accord 
with it ; Sir Roundell Palmer thought it sufficient 
reply to objectors to say that it was quite clear no 
architect would ever please his brother archi- 
tect,—an incorrect assertion; Lord Elcho tried 
to induce the erroneous impression that it was 
simply a struggle between the partisans of the 
Classical and the Gothic styles ; and Mr. Ayrton, 
without the acuteness which usually distinguishes 
his observations, said Mr. Bentinck’s motion was 
four years too late! The corollary from this 








last assertion is, that, to be effectual, the objec- 
tion to the present unsatisfactory design should 
have been raised at least two years before it was 
produced; and that, no matter how monstrous 
the design might have been, the country could 
not now be saved from it. Mr. Bentinck’s motion 
was ultimately withdrawn, and it was stated 
that contracts would be entered into some 
two months hence on the basis of the present 
design. 

We reiterate, and will continue to do so, that 
the design for the Strand front is unsatisfactory 
in the highest degree, and that, if it be carried 
out, the result will prove a discredit and an 
eyesore. We will not withdraw a line of the 
expressions we used when the design was first 
made public at the end of last year: *—‘The 
overhanging turrets at the two extremities (the 
details of which, moreover, are so poorly designed 
that they would not pass muster in a suburban 
villa) ; the overhanging pinnacles of, the stair- 
case turrets ; the meanness and insufficiency of 
the main entrance; the ugliness of the great 
window ; and the feeble treatment of the gable 
of the central hall, are amongst the weaknesses 
which will strike most critical observers. The 
great objection to the design, however, is utter 
want of unity, and of anything like the dignity 
and grandeur which should mark an important 
public building. The more the central portion 
of the design, especially, is studied, the less 
satisfactory it appears; and if a model of it 
were made, the objections would be even more 
strongly seen. If ‘the end of the great hall, 
brought forward, were seen from bottom to top, 
we should have, at any rate, a central feature ; 
but as it is, with the end of the hall some 70 ft. 
behind, there is here nothing but a hole, the 
common gabled buildings seen on each side 
increasing the meanness of the effect.” 

We have no desire to bring about an inter- 
ference with Mr. Street’s appointment as archi- 
tect of the Law Courts. The chances of war 
and one or two good friends hoisted him over 
the decision of the judges; and although we 
fully agree with Mr. Lowe when he said,—“ The 
effect of what has occurred will not only tend to 
throw discredit on the Government, but to put an 
end to the system of competitions altogether,” 
we have no wish to interfere in this direction. 
What we earnestly seek to do is to obtain such 
a revision of at any rate the Strand front, as 
may give us a dignified, noble, and monumental 
structure, in lieu of the present conglomeration 
of inharmonious morsels. In Mr. Street’s pub- 
lished account of his first design, he himself 
claimed that he had made all his “facades 
tolerably regular in their arrangement,” and 
that he had given “a distinct centre to the 
south front.” Where is the regularity now, 
and what has become of the distinct centre 
to the south front? They have vanished, 
leaving nothing but anarchy and a huge gap. 
As has been said before in this journal, treating 
of the same subject, buildings have special pur- 
poses, which, according to their dignity, require, 
and in unsophisticated ages seem naturally to 
generate, expression of like grade of dignity. 
A purpose so defined has its own coherency ; it 
is itself a combination of primary and subsidiary 
purposes ; and a balance and unity are thus its 
very essence. It is on this account that a 
structure that is apt to accommodate such a 
complex but still congruous purpose, will itself 
bear the visible impress of congruousness and 
subordination. In this our day at last the 
confused disorder of English law is being reduced 
to the happy regularity of a digest,—shall we 
choose this very day to house it in a structure 
only fitted to symbolise that very wilderness of 
obsolete craze out of whieh at last is proceeding 
our hopeful exodus ? 

We will not believe that this matter is settled. 





* See Builder, vol, xxix., p. 949, 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ELEMENT OF 
GRANDEUR IN THE ANTIQUE. 


ALL persons possessing even the slightest 
claim to a cultured taste are aware of the un- 
rivalled beauty of that which is called, par 
eminence, the antique. The charm is said to be 
unrivalled, indescribable, inexplicable. It at- 
taches to certain relics of Grecian sculpture and 
architecture, as a perfume lingers in the petals 
of a rose, even after they have fallen from the 
plant. A great English poet, who felt this 
glamour, as poets instinctively appreciate the 
charms of Nature herself, while conscious of his 
own want of artistic training to analyse its 
elements, has well expressed a very general 
sentiment :— 

** T leave to learned fingers and wise hands, 
The artist, and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 


The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell : 
Let these describe the indescribable ! ” 


The idea that there is something in the beauty 
of Grecian art that defies analysis, is to be traced 
in the expressions of almost all writers on the 
subject. That language must fail to convey to 
the mind even a shadowy idea of the Athenian 
sculpture and architecture, may be freely ad- 
mitted. But it does not follow that a syste- 
matic attempt to arrive at the elements of the 
grandeur and beauty that, after the lapse of two 
thousand years, speak in such vivid poetry to 
the human heart, need altogether fail of success. 

There is a characteristic in human art which 
may be regarded as universal. It is one to 
which attention has been rarely, if ever, duly 
directed. It is independent, almost entirely, of 
the stage of excellence, or the degree of perfec- 
tion, at which that art has arrived. As connected 
with the natural history of nations, and with 
the philosophy of human progress, it is a feature 
of the utmost importance. It is this,—the art 
of any nation, age, or separate epoch, reflects the 
features of that age. From the rudest cari- 
cature to the most finished portrait this simi- 
larity can be traced. In comparing the art of 
different eras, the phenomenon becomes strik- 
ingly manifest. It is not a mere question of 
fashion, of choice, or of imitation. If there be 
any truth in physiognomy, which is almost the 
same thing as saying if there be any reality in 
art, the reason lies far deeper. When we ob- 
serve in the portraits of any of the great courtiers 
of the Tudor reigns a resemblance to the peculiar 
air and pose of King Henry VIII., we may sup. 
pose that the delicate flattery, or at all events 
the flattery of imitation, may account for the 
fact. But when a little later, as in the case of 
the beautiful portrait by Vandyk of the Countess 
de Brignolé and her son, we find the gait and 
attitude of bluff King Hal reproduced in the 
bearing of the child, we cannot thus account for 
the fact. If we consider that the social habits, 
the moral sentiments, the intellectual require- 
ments,—all that goes to make up the national 
life of any given era,—find expression not 
only in dress and in mode, but in the 
very cast of countenance and characteristic 
attitude of the actors in the historic drama, we 
can understand these marked resemblances. 
The reigning sovereign, it may often happen, has 
been the very embodiment of the genius of his 
age,—the foam on the crest of the wave. On 
the other hand, at times his character hag 
been inharmonious with that of his era, as in 
the case of Louis XIII., and we then fail to 
group the portraiture of the reign around a 
central royal figure. But that portraiture is 
none the less peculiar and expressive. If it were 
possible to review a series of scenes representing 
with photographic accuracy the history of man- 
kind, we should not be liable to make any very 
material error as to date. At times we can 
trace the effect of some great personal impulse ; 
at other times the movement is more that of the 
general mass; but at all times, and under all 
circumstances, among European nations, the 
dress, the manners, and the general appearance 
of society has borne an impress characteristic of 
the period. 

A remarkable example may be taken from the 
long reign of Louis XIV. No monarch, since 
the time of Charlemagne, has been so absolutely 
the central figure of European civilisation. With 
his beautiful and impetuous youth coincided the 
culture of graceful and flowing locks in all polite 
society. As he advanced in life, and as the 
years of his declining age were overshadowed by 
the up-growth of that giant crop of evils of 
which he had so unsparingly sown the seeds, he 
failed to accept the evidences and the dignity of 
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age. His locks were not allowed to fade into 
that silver grey which is a crown of honour, but 
were replaced by a prodigious wig. So sacred was 
this adornment, that it was the only article of 
attire in which the king arrayed himself. It 
was handed into his bed, when he awoke in the, 
morning, on the end of a stick, so that not even 
the eyes of the most familiar attendant should 
light upon the features of the poor bald old man. 
This wig became the characteristic of the time. 
Europe grew old with Louis XIV. Western 
civilisation became aged under his decrepit 
influence. The painful superstructure of Court 
etiquette erected by his hands, the careful 
systematising of personal favour, the erection of 
servility into a title of honour, the petites entrées, 
the justes aux corps aw brévet, the emasculation 
of France by the crushing of that great aristo- 
cracy with which Louis XI. first commenced an 
internecine war,—all these matters, or rather 
the spirit that underlay them, all had a mighty 
influence which was felt throughout the whole of 
Europe. In England the reflection of the French 
glitter was most conspicuous. In the graceful 
demi-toilettes of Lely we trace one symptom of 
this influence. In the stilted, histrionic, bewigged 
figures, such as those which now frown from 
Temple Bar, as if with an impudent contempt of 
truth, and even in the imperial Roman attire 
in which the solid Dutch form of William III. is 
arrayed in his marble statue in the Bank of 
England, may be traced symptoms of the deca- 


_ dence of the Grand Monarque. 


The reflection of the spirit of an age by con- 
temporary art is less dependent than might be 
anticipated upon the genius of the artists of the 
period. That great artistic genius may affect 
the age is, indeed, undeniable. A great sculptor, 
painter, or architect may, for a time, exercise 
more influence on the aspect of surrounding 
society than even a royal or military celebrity. 
The taste of such an artist, when himself a 
highly-cultured man, will be one of the main 
influences felt in the formation of the general 
taste of his time. Pageants, dresses, equipages, 
and arms have been arranged, designed, and 
ornamented by some of the most illustrious 
artists, ever since the time when Vulcan wrought 
the shield of Achilles. The pseudo Classic taste 
that deformed the age of Louis Quatorze had 
no doubt been highly fostered by the mytho- 
logical predilections of Rubens. That great 
portrait-painter, the equal, in his purest produc- 
tions, of Vandyk, sank into a mere decorator 
in such work as his series of pictures for the 
New Palace of the Luxembourg, in which he 
commemmorated the marriage of Henry IV. 
Fat nymphs, and outrageous Tritons, form part 
of the cortéye of the most Christian king. In 
the picture representing the disembarkation of 
the new queen, the sea-gods come to the front of 
the scene. The brilliant charms of the young 
Florentine princess, half astonished at her own 
elevation, half uncertain as to the stability of 
the gangway over which she is conducted; the 
stately submission of her attendant ladies ; the 
eager tendance of the squires; the stern air of 
authority of the Grand Prior of France, Reignier 
de Guerchy, who leans on his bdton at the poop 
of the galley, are contrasted with an exuberance 
of physical development in the Nereids who aid 
to moor the vessel, that, tothe taste of our time, 
is destructive of the pictorial truth, no less than 
of the historic value of the picture. But even 
in the works of this very artist, who exercised, 
no doubt, an abiding influence on courtly attire 
and habit, is to be traced the stern operation of 
the law to which we have referred. The king, 
queen, and courtiers of Rubens are the living 
population of his day. Philip IV. of Spain, 
limned by his hand, lives still upon the canvas. 
Habit, air, dress, all are truthful to nature, no 
less than features and expression. And not only 
so, but even in scenes illustrating Classic history, 
as, for instance, in the Rape of the Sabines, 
instead of the half savage, wholly Italian, girls, 
upon whom the eager youths of Romulus rushed 
like wolves upon their prey, we have substantial 
Flemish matrons or maidens, clad in silk and 
velvet, and calling, not too loud, on the Madonna 
in their exigency. 

If we compare, in like manner, the works of 
any artist since Giotto, with what we know of 
the tone and habit of his day, the same truth 
becomes apparent. For the artist, it must be 
remembered, is a man subject to like passions 
with those by whom he is surrounded. The 
spirit and genius of his age speak within him, 
as well as seek expression at his hands. His 
models, the range of his experience, and thus 

he range of his ideas, are all circumscribed 





within certain limits. If he strives to ennoble 
his genius by the patient study of the antique, 
he must also dip his pencil into the fresh colours 
of contemporary life. If he fails to do this, he 
fails to be an artist of his own time. He may 
attempt to recall the past,and will then become 
simply an anachronism. This is well illustrated 
by the works of two artists who did study, and 
deeply and lovingly study, the antique. But 
they could not reproduce it. Andrea Mantegna, 
adding to study of the past, observation of the 
present, gave to his Roman processional triumphs 
a character of their own. To much of that 
savour of the old Imperial or Republican life 
that yet lingers in Italy, he added a picturesque 
richness and harmony unknown to the sterner 
sculpture of the triumphal monuments of Ha- 
drian, or of Antoninus. He gives us a transla- 
tion of Latin chronicles into the sonorous and 
dignified Italian of his own day. Flaxman, on 
the contrary, whose sketch-book, as he wan- 
dered through Italy, is not enriched by one por- 
traiture of the ardent, graceful, enthusiastic life 
of the Peninsula, but who accurately copied 
every scrap and shred of the past, in attempting 
to become wholly classical, failed either to re- 
flect the spirit of his age, or to inscribe a per- 
manent chapter of his own in the history of art. 

If the art of a period be so certainly the re- 
flection of the contemporary life which surrounds 
the artist, the antique art of Greece must be the 
reflection of the antique life of Greece. This 
is the first premiss in any attempt to arrive at 
the elements of that grandeur which, more than 
any other quality, characterises the art, espe- 
cially the sculpture, of the purest ages of Grecian 
history. The reflection is one that opens the 
way to clear elucidation. For we have much to 
enable us to contemplate, and even ideally to re- 
alise, the antique life of Greece. We have far 
more than torsi and mutilated fragments in Greek 
literature. The bombs that wrecked the Par- 
thenon could not destroy the verses of Homer. 
Temple and tower have gone down, but Alcestis 
lives, almost as she did in the age of Euripides 
himself. It is true that of the nine great 
branches of the fictile, plastic, and pictorial art 
of the golden age of Athens, we have but few 
and mutilated specimens. Of the architecture, 
while we can restore much on paper—the sub- 
lime and overpouring effect upon the mind pro- 
duced by the perfect and glittering structures, 
fresh from the chisel of the mason, shining in 
the clear atmosphere of the Mediterranean 
shores, and thronged by graceful youths 
and beautiful women, clad in garments appro- 
priate at once to the climate and the form, can 
never again be experienced. Still, we can tell 
very much of what the genius of the architect 
laboured, and that successfully, to express. In 
painting, but one sole relic is known to exist of 
what we may call the easel pictures of the 
Greeks; the Muse of Cortona painted in a wax 
medium open state. To that solitary testimcny 
may be added such argument as we can draw 
from the beautiful painted vases of the best age ; 
remembering, however, that in Greece, of all 
places in the world, we can least judge of the 
perfection of high, from the condition of merely 
decorative, art. But it would be absurd to 
doubt that the works of Apelles, in their own 
province, were inferior to those of the other 
two artists distinguished by the Macedonian 
Conqueror as the portrayers of his own features. 
We know something of what was the workman- 
ship of Lysippus; we know more of that of 
Pyrgoteles. For Apelles to have received the 
testimonies which were paid to his genius, he 
must have been no unworthy fellow artist of 
those great men. 

The first characteristic, then, of the sculpture 
of the Greeks, is, that it reflects the life of 
Greece, as seen, felt, and represented, by the 
Greeks themselves. A second, but still import- 
ant question is, what rules did the great sculptors 
prescribe to themselves for effecting that repre- 
sentation. By what law did they so regulate 
their labour, that they should attain the highest 
range of the ideal, while at the same time they 
steered as wide as can be possibly conceived of 
that capricious irregularity which lesser artists 
have learned to term original. 

Since the pre-historic time, when man first 
raised his face towards heaven, no period of 
which we have any account, and no race of 
which we have any record, was distinguished by 
the human grandeur that characterised the 
golden age of Greece. The physical beauty of 
a beautiful Aryan race was cultivated with a 
care that was at once religious and political. 
The beautiful was the great object of contem-- 





.plation and of desire—the kalon, the noble, and 


the grand, whether in moral stature, in intellec-. 
tual culture, or in the physical expression of the 
vigour and beauty of the mind. The climate 
was such as to encourage the development of a 
beautiful race, by turns to stimulate and to 
soothe the natural and noble passions of the 
youth of the world, and to allow of just so much 
or so little clothing as consisted with the occu- 
pation of the hour, and with the most graceful 
draping of the form. Manly vigour was not 
only necessary, in a time when to every man’s 
hand was entrusted the defence of his life and 
his honour, but was systematically cultivated, to 
a pitch of which modern training can give but a 
feeble idea, for the occasions of the great 
Hellenic games. We can see from the various 
types of manly beauty, preserved in the sculp- 
tures of Greece, that the physical education of the 
people was thoroughly understood, and religiously 
prosecuted. For each class of manly excellence 
there was an appropriate crown. For the slight 
and agile youth, the foot-race afforded at once a 
stimulus and a delight. For the men of more 
massive proportion, and more matured strength, 
there were the cestus, the discus, and the 
wrestling matches. For the cultivation of 
accuracy of the eye, and steadiness of nerve, as 
distinguished from the fury of attack, there 
were the chariot races. The one element of 
physical education which has lately received 
attention at our national universities, the boat- 
race, was not wanging. The horse-race had not 
then sunk into a mere means of accumulating 
money. The sanction of religion was appended 
to the celebration of the great international 
games; and the periods at which they recurred 
were so regulated as to insure a steady and 
deliberate training of the flower of the Grecian 
youth, and of all who might hope to attain 
Olympic or Isthmian crowns. 

With all this powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of a manly race were blended domestic 
habits of like tendency. Personal purity was 
extreme. The bath was the first rite of 
hospitality offered to a guest. The temples of 
the gods were not to be approached by the un- 
washed. The monastic superstition that con- 
nects sanctity with filth would have been 
regarded by the Greek youth as simply blasphe- 
mous. Nor was the care of the women less 
enlightened. A grand majestic figure was 
regarded as the first, not only of feminine 
charms, but of feminine virtues. Aristotle 
quietly hints how the exercise so necessary to 
female health was to be insured, during periods 
of natural weakness, by directing the matrons to 
pay daily visits to the temples. The thoroughly 
domestic life of the Greek women, the presence 
and direction of queens and great ladies in all 
the labour of domestic service,—in baking, 
weaving, spinning, in training the maidens for 
their future position as mothers and mistresses 
of families,—all this tended, with irresistible 
force, in the same right and wise direction. 
Again, the rites and order of sacrifice, as among 
the Hebrew people, involved the use of a 
nutritious diet, and the attention, as a sacred 
duty, to the purity and excellence of both 
vegetable and animal food. The golden fruit of 
the Hesperides—the greatest boon to the health 
of the Mediterranean people—was then probably 
only known as an exotic rarity. But scarcely 
less precious to human health and welfare than 
the olive itself, was the nutritious luxury of 
the fig. 

This wise and unrivalled course of physical 
training, an object not of fancy or of chance, 
but of the profoundest philosophical speculation, 
coincided with an intellectual education of little 
inferior excellence. All that was then thought 
to be within the compass of the human mind 
was mapped out by wise men, and taught in 
famous schools. The boundaries of scientific 
knowledge have been enormously extended since 
that time, but the powers of the human mind 
have never been so brilliantly displayed. It is 
true that the culminating point of the intel- 
lectual excellence of Greece dates somewhat 
later than what we regard as its artistic 
zenith ; but it is not to be expected that the 
highest point of excellence in all branches of 
culture should be simultaneously attained. Look- 
ing, not at any particular decade, but at Greece, 
from the days of Homer to those of Alexander, 
we find the noblest and grandest productions of 
the Aryan mind to have then and there origi- 
nated. Poetry was there native,—the epic, the 
tragedy, the comedy, and the ode. What has 
any other age added? History was there born, 
and was characterised, in one instance, by a 
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Teligious and careful adherence to truth, and in 
another by a philosophical and calm treatment, 
that excels modern historic work as the day 
does the night. Eloquence then rose to a pitch 
never excelled, and only once rivalled. Politics, 
the most thorny of subjects, because in their 
pursuit most men seek, not what is true, but 
what is consonant to their tastes and passions, 
was reduced to something like an exact science 
by Aristotle, — so much so, that the surest test 
of accurate science, the power to predict, was 
exerted by that great moralist in the case of the 
Persian conquests of Alexander. Amid this 
systematic and complete intellectual training 
must be included those geometric rules for archi- 
tecture, and for sculpture both in relief and in 
the round, which, being committed only to the 
faithful but perishable safeguard of oral tradi- 
tion, are now not only lost, but not even imagined 
to have existed. 
Nor must we allow the more clear enlighten- 
ment, or more narrow prejudice, of our own 
religion and morality to refuse that meed of 
admiration which, under widely differing circum- 
stances, is due to the religion and morality of 
Greece. That the peasantry were not much 
more enlightened than those of Italy, of France, 
or of Ireland, at the present day, is extremely 
probable. That they regarded the exterior alle- 
goric and poetic forms of their mythologic 
legends as historic narrations, is as likely as that 
Europe in mass still attaches a literary historic 
interpretation to those things as to which, in the 
opinion of Josephus, Moses spoke “ philosophi- 
cally.” That they were anywhere sunk in such 
extreme degradation as is evinced in modern, and 
even in present, times, by a belief in the magic 
power exerted by the priesthood, there is no 
reason to suppose. The religion of Greece, like 
all early religions, shared with that of Palestine 
the character of being a figure for the time 
then present, in which were offered both gifts 
and sacrifices, that could not make him that did 
the service perfect as pertaining to the con- 
science. That ritual had a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the 
things. There was an esoteric as well as an 
exoteric doctrine. The mysteries communicated, 
to those only who were carefully prepared to 
receive them, the inner meaning of the external 
rite. Regarding the philosophy of the religion 
of Greece, and separating, as far as may be, 
those historic traditions of early kings, queens, 
and demi-gods, which became confused with the 
original impersonations of a magnificent celestial 
hierarchy (as is the case in the Romish calen- 
dar), we cannot but regard with wonder and 
with admiration the mode in which the noblest 
faculties of the heart and mind were clothed in 
poetic beauty, and held up as objects of imita- 
tion. The Greek poet who spoke of the birth of 
Wisdom, perfect and armed, from the brain of 
Jove, might have used the words of the writers 
of the Book of Wisdom,—“Candor est enim 
virtutis Dei, et imago bonitatis ejus.? “His 
word runneth very swiftly,” is almost a Homeric 
phrase as applied to the Messenger of Heaven. 
Whenever the Hebrew poets and prophets speak 
of what we call the attributes of the Divinity, 
they draw their language from a source that 
Seems common also to the Greek poets. The 
impersonation of Iris, as the herald of a Divine 
mission,—the one mythologic form which it 
passed the power of sculpture at all worthily to 
represent,—may bear comparison, for its beauty, 
with any other legend attached to the rainbow. 
These physical, as well as moral, truths were 
enwrapped in the shadows of Olympus. The 
far-acting wrath of Apollo is yet to be dreaded 
in the sunstroke. In spite of scepticism, we are 
slowly rediscovering the danger of keeping ex- 
posed to the rays of the full moon. The well- 
inclosed quivers of the brother and sister 
luminaries are yet to be feared. Time would 
fail to enter into the minor beauties of a reli- 
gious and allegoric system, which, never reduced 
to writing,—because it was too sacred to run 
the risk of divulgement,—is now regarded with 
the same stolid ignorance which causes a horse- 
laugh at the cabalistic terms of these great 
precursors of modern science, the alchemists. 
Belief in the inferiority of our ancestors is per- 
haps the most fatal sign of national decay, and of 
the degradation of race. Such, at all events, is 
the witness of the Hebrew faith. 

Tt thus occurred that the artists of Greece 
had their imagination fired by grand and noble 
subjects, while they had around them objects of 
beauty which offered apt models for their illus- 
tration. Nor must we omit the fact that, what- 


the antique people were a reverent, earnest, 
God-fearing race. Their moral code might not 
be like our own; but that code had a sanction 
which was believed to be divine, and, in the 
main, that code was obeyed. We do not find 
men going to war on lying pretexts, and daring 
to invoke Divinities, every one of whose acknow- 
ledged laws they passed their lives in openly 
violating. No atrocities, such as render in- 
famous the name of Philip II. can be charged 
against any Grecian form of faith. A tyrant 
who persecuted the noblest of his people, as did 
the fourteenth Louis, would have been held up to 
secular execration. A man who had plunged a 
people into a mad, unprepared, unprovoked war, 
such as that of 1870, would have been considered 
as pursued by avenging furies, and blinded by 
divine wrath. A sense of earnestness, of the 
truth and reality of life, of duty, enforced by 
divine vengeance in the infringers, and of the 
religious, acceptable, worthy character of the 
exercise of every human faculty ; the gratifica- 
tion, within due limits, of every natural human 
passion; and the belief that our enjoyment of 
life is in itself pleasing to the Giver and 
Ruler of life, tended to invest the whole Greek 
nature with an unspeakable grandeur. Nothing 
would have been held more impious, in the 
better times of Greece, than the ascetic spirit 
which prescribes and cultivates the virtues of 
sloth, celibacy, and filth. 














SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


Important and well-attended meetings have 
been held, on the initiation of the British Medical 
Association, and of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, on the subject of the Public Health Bill, 
described in our last number. It was resolved 
to seek for an interview with Mr. Stansfeld, in 
order to urge upon the Government the addition 
to the measure before the House of eight specified 
items, which may be summed up in the words,— 
Consolidation of Sanitary Law, Unity of Sanitary 
Code, and Hierarchical Medical Inspection. 
There will be but little difference of opinion 
among sanitary reformers as to the importance 
of the objects contemplated by the resolutions. 
As to consolidation of law, we propose to aid its 
advocates by a sketch of the history and actual 
condition of our sanitary jurisprudence. But 
there is a consideration of importance no less 
urgent than any which they have discussed that 
has not yet received sufficient attention, either 
from the Commission, the Government, or the 
gentlemen who desire to amend the Bill. We 
refer to the engineering nature of the operations 
required. The medical side of the case has been 
well discussed ; inspection, registration, and 
powers of entry and of removal of nuisances 
are essential, and are admitted so to be; but 
the importance of systematic organisation in the 
physical part of the matter is at least equal. 
The expenditure here to be incurred will be the 
heaviest part of the matter, as well as the most 
irreparable loss if botched and tinkered. If we 
have on the one hand the medical inspector, 
insisting on the drainage and purification of 
dwellings, and on the other hand some other 
officer, insisting on the non-pollution of streams, 
we shall be at a dead-lock unless we find the 
proper link between these two very different 
requisites to be duly and providently supplied 
by the services of the engineer. 

We shall return to the subject next week. 








LEAD SOIL-PIPES AND SEWER GAS. 


THE effect of sewer gases on lead pipes has 
been alluded to before now in our pages. On 
this subject Dr. Andrew Fergus has submitted 
some statements to the Social Science Associa- 
tion, the pith of which we may usefully circu- 
late :— 

About fifteen years ago I first detected per- 
forated soil-pipes. At first I merely looked upon 
them as a nuisance, because offensive, and did 
not connect them with disease; neither did I 
then know how these perforations were produced. 
In the first pipes I inspected, as the perfora- 
tions were on the upper side, I imagined that 
pieces of lime might have dropped down on the 
pipes and eaten their way through. This opinion 
I abandoned, as I found the perforations were 
from within. I also found that they were 
generally on the upper surface of the pipe, and 
that, therefore, the destruction could not be 
caused by fluid conveyed through it. I also 


observed that the pipe usually affected in this 


closet to the main descending soil-pipe ; and that 
if there was a bend or arch in the pipe, the 
upper surface of the bend or arch would become 
perforated. Another element to be taken into 
consideration is, that these perforations are most 
frequently found in the upper floors of houses, 
and, occasionally, in the sides of the descending 
soil-pipes. 

The question now arises, howis this destruction 
of good well-made lead pipes effected ? 

If we remember the position of this destructive 
action in the pipes, and take into consideration 
the results of chemical analysis, as well as the 
increased rapidity with which this action takes 
place in pipes that are not ventilated, I think we 
are justified in coming to the conclusion that 
these results are owing to the action of sewer- 
gas. Specimens show that the destructive action 
is from within, and that in some places the pipes 
are more or less corroded even where the action 
has not. gone the length of complete perforation. 

Of course, my own discovery of such pipes in 
houses has only been where I have been attend- 
ing professionally, and where the diseases were 
of such a type as are known to be produced by 
breathing the results of the decomposition of 
excreta. The diseases I have observed as result- 
ing from this state of pipes are typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, diarrhoa, &c.; and in 
one or two cases I have had to order the removal 
of families who were suffering from ill-health 
from this poison, without exhibiting symptoms 
of any well-defined disease. , 

About three years ago I was asked to visit the 
child of the superintendent of a large public 
institution. I at once suspected typhoid fever, 
which proved to be the case. I was, moreover, 
told that it had twice already been in this gentle- 
man’s family ; and that the year before the 
whole family had suffered from diphtheria. On 
making inquiry as to the state of the drainage, 
water-supply, &c., I was told that the water was 
Loch Katrine, and so beyond suspicion. The 
master of works for the institution was a most 
intelligent man, who had paid special attention 
to the drainage. He had soil-pipes with extra 
depth of traps, indeed the deepest I have seen, 
and it was difficult to account for the manner of in- 
fection, the pipes being pronounced free from any 
defect; but, in a short time, another child was 
seized, as well as several of the officials of the 
institution. In passing a particular spot in the 
superintendent’s house, however, I perceived a 
faint odour of sewer-gas; and on mentioning 
this to him, he most promptly had the pipes 
uncovered, and perforations were at once dis- 
covered in the vertical soil-pipe.* This led toa 
complete overhaul of all-the pipes in the house, 
and the removal of those that were defective ; 
and since then I have not heard of a single case 
of typhoid or diphtheria in the establishment. 
Plumbers do not readily detect this defective 
state of pipes, as they look for a liquid leakage. 
Some time ago, in visiting a case of typhoid, I 
asked the mother of my patient as to the state 
of {the closet and pipes. She replied, “ Oh, 
Doctor, you are wrong this time; all these things 
were renewed only two months ago.” Of course, 
I was extinguished ; but still ventured to inquire 
what might be the cause of a very perceptible, 
and by no means agreeable, odour. A dead rat 
was suggested as its possible origin. However, 
as it was no matter to trifle with, 1 requested 
that the plumber might be sent for, and also that 
he should be told that the soil-pipe close to the 
cross-pipe was eaten away. 

At my next visit, the lady told me that the 
plumber had been very much astonished to find 
the pipe exactly in the state I had predicted. 
Lead has generally been used as the material 
for soil-pipes, and as we have seen how capable 
it is of corrosion, it becomes a very important 
sanitary question, to inquire how long a good 
lead soil-pipe will hold out. I have been studying 
this question for several years, and it is now 
about five since I first exhibited decayed pipes 
in public ; yet I would not wish to dogmatise on 
the subject, but rather give approximations, and 
would remark that the time will vary under the 
various circumstances according to the strength 
and rapidity of flow of the sewage, as well as 
the original thickness of the pipe. But after 
allowing for this, we must broadly distinguish 
between soil-pipes which are ventilated and those 
which are not. By the former, I mean when 
the pipe is carried up to the roof of the honge, 
and open to the external air; by the latter, I 





* I would by no means be understood to say that smell 
merely as such, produces disease ; it is simply a quality of 











ever the amount of light that they possessed, 


manner was the cross one, leading from the 
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mean when the pipes are closed up. Of these 
last-mentioned, the duration may be stated to be 
about twelve years, the extremes of variation 
being from a minimum of eight to a maximum 
of twenty years. 

In ventilated pipes, the duration may be stated 
to be nearly double, ranning from twenty-one to 
twenty-three years, the extremes of variation 
being from eighteen to thirty, or even more 
years. The practical sanitary conclusion which it 
concerns us all to keep in mind is, that any house, 
no matter how carefully or well built, may be- 
come unhealthy from this source ; and that when 
cases of typhoid fever, diphtheria, &c., occur, the 
pipes should be thoroughly inspected—especially 
their upper surface,—and the whole of the soil- 
pipe uncovered. 

I must strongly insist on this, as in many 
cases the plumbers have declared the pipes to 
be all right, which turned out to be very defec- 
tive when uncovered. For some years back, I 
have insisted on a careful examination of the 
soil-pipes wherever I have cases of typhoid or 
diphtheria, and in every case where I could get 
this carefully carried out, I have detected these 
perforated pipes. 

Another way in which sewer-gas may act 
injuriously is by its passing up the waste-pipe of 
the cistern, and becoming absorbed by the water. 
In houses that have been shut up for a few 
months, this should be guarded against by 
running off all the water, and clearing out the 
mud at the bottom of the cistern, before the 
houses are re-inhabited. I also propose to insert 
into the waste-pipe a long wire cage with a 
circular hood, and to keep this filled with sea- 
weed or other charcoal, which should be re- 
plenished from time to time. Of course, it 
would be much better if all water used for 
cooking or drinking were drawn direct from the 
main. 

It would prolong the duration of the pipe, and 
be an important sanitary improvement, if the 
soil-pipes were in every case carricd up to the 
roof, and left quite open to the air. The expense 
of this would be more than compensated to the 
landlords by the greatly-increased duration of 
the lead pipes.* 





THE NEW TOWN AND PORT OF BARROW. 
IN-FURNESS. 
NEW WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 


A FEW week ago we gave, in the columns of 
the Builder, a short descriptive notice of the 
cemetery now in course of construction at the 
new and rapidly rising town of Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, situated at the north-west corner of Lan- 
cashire, and immediately open to the sea. The 
rise and extraordinary expansion of Barrow is 
something almost fabulous, and is, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the history of any locality 
in the United Kingdom, if not, indeed, in the 
world. Before briefly glancing at the immense 
piles of buildings for manufacturing purposes, 
docks, shipbuilding-yards, hotels, churches, and 
other public and private buildings, which have 
already been erected, and are now in course of 
construction, it will give the reader some con- 
ception of the increase and expansion of this 
remarkable young town when we state that 
whereas within twenty years ago the population 
of the place was under 200, the inhabitants 
residing in a few straggling cottages, it now 
contains, according to the census returns of last 
year, a population of 76,000 souls, engaged in 
almost every branch of commercial and manu- 
facturing enterprise, and with its immense docks 
and shipping, presents all the appearances of 
one of the leading seaports in England. Barrow 
may with truth be said to have risen, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, from an isolated 
waste to a town of vast importance and wealth, 
where miles of new docks have been formed for 
the trade of ashore which only a few short years 
ago was washed by the tide, and there is, perhaps, 
no town in Britain that affords such a striking 
example of enterprise and engineering skill. 
Barrow is situated within a very few miles of 
old Furness Abbey, one of the finest ruins of its 
class in the country ; and a recent writer on the 
wonderful rise and growth of Barrow, appro- 
priately remarks, “Could some of the monks who 
were located in Furness when the Abbey was in 
its zenith rise, Rip Van Winkle like, to-day, they 
would find extensive workshops and warehouses 





* In some examples that we have seen we found the 
soldered seam along the pipe perfect, while the lead on 
each side of the seam had poriched,— ies. 


| where there were rocks and sands; docks and 
lines of railway where were witnessed the water’s 
ebb and flow; steamships and crafts of all 
dimensions tacking to, and bringing from distant 
lands the produce and material which is the very 
existence of mankind; and the locomotive puf- 
fing along like a fiery serpent over the very 
ground which in their day, might have been the 
scene for the hunt of a wild boar or the deer, a 
sport much enjoyed by the denizens in Furness 
about the fourteenth century.” 

The great secret of the rise of Barrow is 
that it contains a magnificent bed of iron ore, 
and it is, doubtless, owing to this fact, in con- 
junction with its immediate proximity to the 
sea, that the town has already attained such a 
position and eminence’as a great commercial and 
shipping centre. In the year 1846 a railway 
was opened from a place called Broughton to 
Dalton, and in the following year, 1847, it was 
extended to Barrow, to facilitate the export of 
the iron ore, which had hitherto been put into 
small crafts from a wooden pier. For many 
years after the formation of the railway there 
were very few passengers. In the year the line 
was commenced, the traffic was 103,768 tons, 
whilst in the year 1863, it amounted to 621,525 
tons, of which 406,612 tons were sent to Barrow 
for shipment and consumption, the remainder 
being sent inland by rail. At this time the 
whole of the inhabitants of Barrow were engaged 
in agricultural work or in the export of the iron 
ore. It was in the year 1859, that Messrs. 
Schneider & Co. commenced the erection of blast 
furnaces on a site which now forms the north- 
western extremity of this large and enterprising 
town. Additional furnaces continued to be built 
in succession, and kept in full operation, until in 
1867 there were in all eleven furnaces, which 
gave employment to a large number of workmen, 
and from this source alone the inhabitants were 
more than trebled. Thus it was that these iron 
works inaugurated, so to speak, the birth of the 
town, and gave the first great impetus to build- 
ing operations and manufactures in the locality, 
leading at the same time to the formation of 
the magnificent docks now filled with shipping. 
About this time a pressing demand for pure 
iron throughout the country raised the price of 
the material to a high rate, and the result was 
that large steel works were erected by a com- 
pany in close proximity to the iron works of 
Messrs. Schneider & Co., who subsequently trans- 
ferred their iron works to the Steel Works Com- 
pany.* The company’s works which were com- 
menced in 1865, have been considerably enlarged 
since they were first opened, and now cover an 
area of 25 acres, upon which stand huge blocks of 
buildings for the company’s purposes. Amongst 
the articles manufactured are steel rails, weldless 
tyres, steel plates for shipbuilding, boilers, gir- 
ders, iron roofs, bars, angles, guns, and forging 
of every description in steel ; and in addition to 
this branch of their business, the company also 
supply from their own mines, the hematite ore 
and pig iron from which the steel is exclusively 
made. These Bessemer steel works, at Bar- 
row, are said to be amongst the largest and most 
complete in the country, and their immense size 
and capacity may be conceived, when it is 
stated that they at the present moment give 
employment to about 3,000 workmen. 

The rise and development of Barrow thus 
date from the great works just described; and 
their establishment has been followed by the 
laying out of long and wide streets and other 
thoroughfares, and the erection of numbers of 
manufactories of a varied character, each of 
which lias swelled the population, and been fol- 
lowed by the erection of entire streets of houses, 
which are every day receiving additions; but 
notwithstanding that building is proceeding at 
an active rate, in order to meet the requirements 
of the constantly-increasing inhabitants, there is 





population, the demand being much greater than 
the supply ; and a co-operative building society 
has just been formed. The town, which runs 
from south-east to north-west, may be said to be 
angular in form, and covers altogether an area 
of more than 2,000 acres, its greatest length, 
from east to west, which is at the extreme north 
side, being between two and three miles. The 
streets are well laid out, and chiefly at right 
angles, several of them being wide and spacious, 
—more especially Hindpool-road, which is one of 
the principal business thoroughfares in the town, 
and almost one mile in length. Amongst the 





* The title of which is the ‘Barrow Hematite Steel 
Company.” 





a great difficulty in procuring houses for the | 





several establishments in the town which employ 
a large number of hands are extensive brick- 
making works, extending over an area of five 
acres; a large ship-building yard at the west 
of the town, belonging to a private firm, together 
with another similar establishment, the property 
of the Furness Shipbuilding Company; whilst 
a third company, called the Barrow Shipbuilding 
Company, has just been formed. This company 
has purchased a large area of land at the north. 
west angle of the town, having a long frontage 
to the Walney Channel; and they are now con. 
structing a ship-building yard and engineering 
works, together with a graving dock capable of 
accommodating the largest vessels. The com. 
pany have already entered into a contract for 
the building of six steam-ships, of 5,000 tons 
burthen each, for a local steam-ship company, 
who are about to establish a line between Barrow 
and Canada. The several other premises are 
timber yards and steam saw-mills; then come 
several engine and boiler works, steam rope 
works, very extensive steam corn-mills, the 
Furness Railway Company’s works, wagon 
works, steel-wire drawing works, and the Barrow 
Rolling Mills, all of which give employment to 
several thousands of artizans. In addition to 
these, what are called the Barrow Flax and Jute 
Works, situate at the north-west end of Hind. 
pool-road, not far from the Heematic Steel Works, 
are just on the eve of completion. These ex- 
tensive works, which occupy an area of between 
five and six acres in extent, will, when finished, 
give employment to between 2,500 and 3,000 
artizans. The exterior of the building, the 
designs for which have been furnished by Messrs. 
Paley & Austen, of Lancaster, architects, pre- 
sents a prominent and attractive appearance. 
The main front elevation is 612 ft. in length, 
and three stories in height, with two side eleva- 
tions of the same height, and 350 ft. in length or 
depth. The materials used are vari-coloured 
bricks, and the French style of ornamental 
architecture has been adopted, the building 
resembling more that of a Government office 
than a factory for the spinning and weaving of 
jute. The machinery, engines, and boilers are 
on the most extensive scale, and very costly s 
and the entire outlay incurred in the erection of 
these important works, which will give employ- 
ment to large numbers of women and young 
persons of both sexes, in addition to male adults, 
is estimated at upwards of 200,0001. 

The public buildings in the town are nume- 
rous, and many of them handsome and orna- 
mental architectural structures. The town-hall, 
market-place, and municipal offices are situated 
in a square in the centre of the town. The 
town-hall is not yet completed, a clock-tower 
requiring to be added in order to finish its archi- 
tectural exterior. The interior, which is most 
elaborately fitted up, contains a public room, 
90 ft. by 45 ft., which will hold upwards of 
1,000 persons. There are also several retiring 
and other rooms. The municipal offices, which 
contain, amongst other apartments, the council 
chamber, is situated on one side of the square, 
not far from the town-hall, whilst the market- 
place, which is now being enlarged, is on the 
other side. The town can also boast of a com. 
modious theatre, which is now being enlarged. 
Baths and wash-houses have also recently been 
erected by Mr. James Ramsden, the mayor, who 
has held that office for some years, and is closely 
identified with the growth of the borough ; whilst 
a large and commodious working men’s club has 
been erected by Mr. W. H. Schneider. There 
are several handsome churches, St. George’s 
Church, which is a fine architectural structure 
in the Gothic style, having been built at the joint 
expense of the Dukes of Devonshire and Buc- 
cleuch, whilst another church has been erected 
by Mr. Schneider. There are also a large Roman 
Catholic church, and several Congregational 
churches. The hotels are very numerous, and 
many of them large and elegantly fitted up. 
Amongst the leading establishments of this 
character are the Burlington, the Royal, the 
Imperial, the Hartington, and the Devonshire, 
besides many others. 

The spacious and magnificent docks are 
amongst the chief attractions which Barrow 
possesses, and their enormous area will be 
understood when it is stated that it exceeds that 
of the whole line of docks on the Lancashire 
side of the Mersey, the former being between 
350 and 400 acres in extent, whilst the water 
area of the Liverpool docks is not more than 
250 acres. The Devonshire and Buccleuch 
docks, which were opened in 1867, are of great 
size, containing respectively a water area of 30 
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cand 33 acres. The Devonshire Dock is 2,500 ft. 
long, and the Buccleuch Dock 3,000 ft., and the 
width of each is 750 ft.; the entrances are 60 ft. 
In addition to the two docks just named there 
re also two timber-ponds containing a water 
area of 105 acres; whilst the Ramsden Dock, 
now in course of construction, is of immense 
dimensions, containing a water area of 200 acres. 
Its extreme length is upwards of 6,000 ft., or 
nearly one mile and a quarter, whilst its extreme 
width, at the point where it is connected with 
the Buccleuch Dock, is 2,500 ft. The entrance 
from the river to this dock is 100 ft. in width, 
being more than sufficient to admit through its 
gates the largest ship of any class or character 
ever yet built. When this dock is completed, 
the entire water area of the Barrow docks will 
be 360 acres, whilst the wharfs adjoining them 
‘are 200 acres in extent ; and extensive blocks of 
warehouses, four stories high, with a floor area 
of 17,000 square yards, abut upon them. Some 
thousands of workmen are engaged at the 
present time upon the Ramsden Dock and the 
timber-ponds, and the works are thus being 
pushed forward with great rapidity. It should 
be stated that at the entrance from the channel 
to the Devonshire and Buccleuch docks there is 
25 ft. of water on the dock sill at ordinary 


respect of it, and he urged that if it had been 


earlier in the hands of an officer who had an 
interest in its disposal by the payment of a com- 
mission, the probability was that it would have 
been let five years ago, and 22 per cent. 
of the value saved. As another instance, 
he stated that the Bridge House Estates 
Committee had placed some land in Bevis 
Marks in Mr. Thompson’s hands, and plans 
were now being prepared, and an offer for it 
would soon be received from a large capitalist. 
Mr. Isaacs added that under the old system the 
Improvement Committee had done nothing with 
the Clerkenwell Improvement property, which 
they had had in their hands since 1868, and some 
of it since 1854; and that property represented in 
the accounts of the corporation nearly a quarter 
of a million of money. He strongly urged that 
as the value of the unproductive land belonging to 
the Corporation amounted to a million and a half 
of money, they would perceive the need for utili- 
sing it by a different process than had hitherto 
been pursued. Mr. Shaw, the chairman of the 
Improvement Committee, on- the other hand, 
defended the old system, and was in favour of 
the lands being Jet through the architect’s office, 
rather than through Mr. Thompson ; whilst, as 
regarded the Clerkenwell property, it was owing 





spring-tides, and 18 ft. at neaps; whilst at the 
entrance to the Ramsden Dock, now in course of | 
construction, the depth of water at ordinary 
spring is 31 ft., and at neaps 24 ft. The depth 
of water maintained in the docks is 24 ft. 

Such is the present of this remarkable 
modern town and seaport. What will be its 


to its having been in the hands of the railway, 
and only recently come back to the Corporation, 
that it had not been let. He stated incidentally 
that, as regarded the Holborn Improvement pro- 
perty, the viaduct was not opened until 1869 ; 
and that since then ground had been let pro- 
ducing a yearly rental of 11,0001. Mr. Alderman 








have been built on spots which, a few years 
| since—in some cases only a few months since— 
were devoted to agricultural and horticultural 
purposes. Nor have the shops been behind 
hand, for within the last few years, not to speak 
of other parts of the town, where great improve- 
ments also have been going on, the appearance 
of “The Drapery” and Gold-street have been 
completely altered by the erection of shops 
which would be an ornament to any town. 
Abington-street, which has hitherto been com- 
pletely stationary, has now entered upon an 
active career of improvement; and in addition to 
“The Nunnery,” at the top of the street, and 
the new Post-office, there are signs of great pro- 
gress in the shopsalso. Of this, the “ Reposi- 
tory of Fine Arts,” just opened by Mr. H. J. 
Atkins, who has removed from Gold-street, may 
be mentioned as an instance. It would be an 
oversight not to mention the new railway station 
in St. John’s-lane. As an evidence of the 
progress made during the last few years, the 
breweries erected in Bridge-street and Com- 
mercial-street might be mentioned ; but on this 
subject a difference of opinion to some extent 
prevails ; as, in the estimation of some, breweries 
are a sign, not of progress, but of the contrary. 
They are considered, however, to be an addition 
to the architectural appearance of the town. 








THE FALL OF HOUSES IN CHELSEA. 


THE adjourned inquest was resumed before 
Dr. Diplock, the coroner, on Friday the 22nd 








future it would be difficult to foretell. 








THE CITY CORPORATION VACANT 
LANDS. 


Ir may seem almost incredible that the un- 
in the metropolis 
belonging to the Corporation represent a million 
It appears that 
‘in consequence of the defects in the system in 
use for the letting of these vacant lands by 
tender, and the City architect not being able to 
‘attend to them owing to his being already over- 


productive vacant lands 


and a half of money in value. 


worked by his general duties, a special com- 
mittee of the council was appointed some time 


«ago to consider that system and report whether 


‘any change was desirable. After investigation, 
the committee reported that the course pursued 
with regard to the letting of the lands by tender 
was inefficient in its working and unsatisfactory 
in its results, and they recommended that the 
several committees having charge of vacant 
Jands should have the power of offering a com- 
mission to any person introducing a tenant, and 
that an officer should be appointed whose duty it 
would be to take charge of all vacant land 
belonging to the Corporation, to attend daily at 
the Corporation City offices, and answer any 
inquiries in respect of such lands, and to state 
the rent or price at which any site would be let. 
The report was adopted by the Court of Common 


Sydney said it was most unfortunate that so | 
large a portion of the City should be lying waste, 
and expressed himself in favour of offering a 
commission to any architect or agent whatever 
who brought them customers. Mr. Fowler, in 
supporting the recommendation of the special 
committee, said it was not right or proper for 
any committee to say they would have nothing 
to do with Mr. Thompson as a duly appointed 
officer. As an instance of what had taken place 
under the old system, he stated that the site of 
Whitecross-street Prison had been let toa gentle- 
man who had since re-let it to a railway com- 
pany, at an annual profit of 1,000/.; and the 
company stated that they had known nothing 
about the property, or they would have had it 





before. The report of the special committee 
was adopted, the several Committees who may 
have vacant lands to let being instructed to place 
them in Mr. Thompson’s hands. 











inst., at the Chelsea Workhouse. Mr. Geo. Lewis 
appeared for the contractor, Mr. Hill, and Mr. 
Newman for the tenant, Mr. Jones, as before. 
Mr. Jones, in reply to the coroner, stated he 
never saw the contractor’s foreman examine the 
wall in the basement. He believed there was a 
support under the bressummer at twelve o’clock 
on Thursday morning, when he left home, the 
day of the accident. A witness was called, who 
said he saw the houses fall, having previously seen 
all the supports knocked away. The evidence 
of this witness, however, could not be depended 
upon, as in his answers to Mr. Lewis there was 
a confusion in his mind between the raking 
shores, the dead shores under the bressummer, 
and those under the trimmer which was sus- 
pended to the bressummer by irons, to sup- 
port the joists. This uncertainty appeared to 
exist in the minds of two other witnesses who 
were called at the previous examination to prove 
that all the shores were removed from under the 
bressummer. Three of Mr. Hill's workmen 





IMPROVEMENTS IN NORTHAMPTON. | 


THE new Post-office, which has been erected | 
in Abington-street, is about to be opened, though | 
not quite finished. It is of the Doric order of | 
architecture, from designs supplied from her | 
Majesty’s Office of Works. The lower part of | 


the front elevation is of Bath stone, and the 





upper part of red brick, with the exception of | 
the windows; the jambs, &c., of which are also | 


were recalled, and again swore that the centre 
support to the bressummer was not removed. 
One man said, shortly before the houses fell he 
remembered distinctly placing his hand on the 
shore to steady himself as he was looking up to 
speak to a fellow workman; and in reply to Mr. 
Lewis, one of the witnesses said ‘‘ it would have 
been an act of madness to have removed that 
shore and imperilled our lives.” The iron column 
to be placed under the centre of the bressummer 


Council, and the salary of the officer was fixed of Bath stone, surmounted with entablatures. | was on the premises, and the men were only 
at £3001. per annum, and a commission of 5 per | The building is of four stories, including the | stopping for orders to fix it. 














cent. on the first year’s rental of all lands he| basement, which has five rooms for letter-car- 
might dispose of. On these conditions Mr. C. |Yiers, sorters, store-room, battery-room, with 
W. Thompson was appointed to the office in|coal-cellar, &c. The first floor comprises the 
October last, and had since that time performed | public office, the sorting office, the telegraph 
its duties; but it appears from the proceedings | office, and the postmaster’s room. The public 
of the Court last week that the Improvement | office is 38 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, and will amply 


Committee declined to place any vacant land in | provide for the requirements of the town when | 


Mr. Thompson’s hands, notwithstanding the reso- | it becomes much larger than it is. Behind the 
lution of the Council instructing them to do so. | public office, but in full view of it, is the sorting 
The result was that at last week’s meeting the | office, which is 56 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, and is 
special committee recommended to the Council | fitted up with a large number of sorting places, 
that it be an instruction to the several com. | with mahogany divisions. The telegraph office, 
‘mittees to place in Mr. Thompson’s hands all) which is to the left of the public office when 
such vacant lands as they desired to lease. The | entering, is 38 ft. long by 11 ft. wide, and to the 
discussion on this recommendation brought out | right of the same office is the postmaster’s room. 
Some curious revelations as to the manner in| The first and second floors contain four rooms, 
which these vacant lands have been leased! each with lavatories, &c., and these were origi- 
during several years past, and the loss which nally intended for Inland Revenue offices. These 





the Corporation have sustained under the opera- 
tion of the system hitherto adopted. Mr. Isaacs, 
in endeavouring to show that since Mr. Thomp. 
son’s appointment several sites of vacant land 
had been let which for years had been idle, said 
that amongst other cases a piece of land in 
Oxford-street had been placed by the City Lands 
Committee in Mr. Thompson’s hands, and there 
was now a formal offer in writing for the larger 
half of that land of greater amount than any 
offer for it since 1867;; and there was also an 
offer for the remaining half. From this fact 
Mr. Isaacs contended that as that land was 
disposable in 1867 five years had been lost in 





offices will not, however—at present at least— 
be transferred to the new post-office. The ground 
floor is so constructed that all the operations in 
the office will be under the eye of the post- 
master. The building has been erected by Mr. 
Dunkley, of Blisworth, under his own superin- 
tendence, and the constant presence of his 
manager, Mr. Brown. The cost, exclusive of the 
purchase of the premises, is about 4,0001. 

In few towns of late years, says the local 
Herald, have greater improvements been made 
in the buildings and general appearance than in 
Northampton. Not only have villas been erected 
at the outskirts of the town, but large factories 











| Mr. R. Bell was called, and said, I am the 
| district surveyor of St. George’s, Hanover. 
|square. I have examined the house, and believe 
it was the giving way of the basement wall under 
| the column in the centre of the premises, that 
| supported the party-wall above (the portion of 
wall in the shop having been at an earlier 
time removed) that caused the accident. The 
doorways cut in this wall would have a tendency 
to weaken it. If the wall had been sound, the 
house would have been standing now. It wasa 
wretchedly-built wall, and the bricks which I 
looked at were as clean as if no mortar had 
ever touched them. The bressummer put up 
by Mr. Hill I consider was strong enough to 
carry four times the load which it had to bear. 

By Mr. Newman: Even if the basement-wall 
had been a good one, cutting the doorways 
would have weakened it, as it only left 9 in. of 
brickwork ; but in a wretched wall like this, 
built with mortar similar to garden-mould, it 
was fatal. Asa proof that the one column was 
sufficient, it is now in a perfectly sound state, 
and rings clear as a bell. 

By the Coroner: Was it possible that the front 
of the house gave way, and dragged the column 
from its place, and so caused it to slide off the 
basement-wall ?—Mr. Bell: No. 

This concluded the evidence, and the coroner 
then summed up, remarking that the first point 
upon which there was any discrepancy was as to 
the notice to the district surveyor, the statements 
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of Mr. Jones and Mr. Wood being contradictory, 
and he queried whether the notice given was 
sufficient under the Act. Having quoted from 
the Act those clauses relating to the point 
alluded to, he said it appeared that full par- 
ticulars had not been given as required. It was 
also a question for the jury to consider whether 
the bressummer put in was of sufficient 
strength. According to Mr. Bell, it was strong 
enough to carry four times the weight which 
was upon it. He also commented upon the dis- 
crepancies in the evidence of the two coster- 
mongers and the butcher on the one side, and Mr. 
Hill’s workmen on the other, and also between 
that given by Mr. Salter and Mr. Jones. A 
great weight appeared to have been thrown upon 
the pier of the basement wall which had given 
way. Mr. Bell had stated that the house had 
yielded in the centre, and had drawn the rest 
in like a vortex. If they thought there had been 
culpable negligence on the part of those who had 
been engaged in altering the premises, it would 
amount to manslaughter; but if they considered 
that ordinary care had been taken, it would 
merely be the result of accident. If more than 
ordinary care had been exercised, no doubt the 
house would have been standing at this time. 

The jury deliberated for half an hour, when 
their verdict was,— 

‘That the deceased, Chas, Freed, had been killed by 
accident ; and they considered that Mr. Hill was deserving 
of censure for carrying on the work without having it 
examined by a competent surveyor ; and that the foremen, 
Salter and Bradon, were also deserving of censure for under- 
taking duties which they were too inexperienced to 
discharge.” 

To this verdict we take one very important 
exception. Mr. Jones, the tenant for whom the 
alterations were being made, was the person 
who should have called in an architect to advise 
him as tothe proposed works, and to have super- 
intended them during their execution. When 
will the public see the folly of dispensing with 
the services of a professional man? The pre- 
vailing idea is to save his fee; but of the short- 
sightedness of this view there can but be one 
opinion, for not only does the employer have the 
work properly done by calling in an architect, 
but it is a check upon charges made by the 
builder. Had a competent professional man 
been employed in the case before us, there 
doubtless would have been no necessity for the 
inquest. 

There appeared to be a wish on the part of 
some few of the jury to prove that all the sup- 
ports were removed from under the bressummer, 
and that it broke, bringing down the houses with 
it. However, there was not the slightest reliable 
evidence of this: all went to show that the 
failure of the column in the centre of the pre- 
mises was the cause of the disaster. 

Mr. Hill wishes us to make it clear that he 
had nothing whatever to do with the party-wall, 
— in shop or basement, and we willingly 
ao 80. 








THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOLS 
AT GODALMING. 


THESE schools are now nearly completed, so 
far as the contract is concerned. In our volume 
for 1870, p. 567, we gave an illustration of the 
design, and some particulars. The architect is 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Lucas, Brothers. The style is Gothic, 
and the stone is native bargate, with Bath stone 


dressings. It is intended to occupy the building 
in June. The school is to accommodate 160 
boys. At present it consists of a series of 


blocks of buildings, placed at angles, and form. 
ing in their position the letter Z. The chief ap- 
proach is from the Peper Harrow-road on the 
west, facing Hartmore, a broad drive having 
been constructed there. The head master’s 
residence and school for his pupils form the 
north-west block; the gown or foundation boys 
occupy the middle of the Z, so to speak ; the 
matron’s apartments and the south-east block 
contain the second master’s apartments and 
offices for other boys in the school. Thus the 
matron’s and gown-boys’ apartments are to the 
south-west of it. 

The ground-floor contains the usual living- 
rooms and reception-rooms of the masters, the 
boys’ dining-rooms, for the pupils, and other 
offices. The dining-room at the head-master’s 
will accommodate sixty boys, and is 49 ft. by 
21 ft. On the first and second floors are the 
dormitories. .These are fitted up to accommo- 
date fifty boys each. The rooms are 21 ft. wide, 
and each sleeping compartment is 7 ft. long, and 
divided from the other by a wooden partition, 





8 ft. high, thus leaving a passage of 4 ft. through 
the apartment. The room is heated with hot 
water, and attention has been paid to ventila- 
tion. Adjoining the dormitories are eight studies 
on each floor, 6 ft. by 7 ft., which are also 
warmed with hot water. The floors through. 
out the establishment are fire-proof. The plas- 
tering is the “selenitic,” of General Scott, 
R.E., prepared entirely by machinery; it 
sets firmly in about 48 or 50 hours at the 
most. The mortar also has been made in the 
same way. The bath-rooms, lavatories, kit- 
chens, and other domestic offices are as perfect 
almost as it is possible for science andjingenuity 
to make them. Throughout the building up- 
stairs water-closets will be used, but downstairs 
provision has been made for Moule’s patent 
earth-closets to be fixed. All along the rear of 
the building are cloisters, with columns and 
arches of Bath stone, so that access can be 
gained from one part of the building to another 
without any exposure to the weather. The 
ceiling of the cloisters is composed of yellow 
deal, stained, and furnished with Gothic ribs. 
There will be no paint used about the woodwork 
in any of the compartments; all of it will be 
stained in this manner. 

The schoolroom itself is a capacious and lofty 
detached edifice, being only connected by the 
cloisters to the main building. It is 82 ft. by 
32 ft., and on either side there are three com- 
modious class-rooms. It has an open stained 
timber roof, with cross-beams, key-posts, and 
circular ribs; and at the east and west ends 
there are two fine lancet-headed windows, with 
quatrefoils above in Bath stone. 

The church is not yet commenced. It will be 
in the Gothic style, with traceried and stained- 
glass windows, and a spire about 125 ft. high. 
One of the chief objects in the front of the 
western elevation of the main building is the 
central tower. This is 160 ft. high. Over the 
entrance are oval windows in carved Bath stone, 
and above these are lancet-headed windows, with 
jambs and mullions richly carved. The whole 
of the tower is profuse in carved stonework, and 
above the lancet window is a niche, in which it 
is intended to put a statue of Sir Thomas 
Sutton, the founder of the school. The whole 
is surmounted by a spire, which has an orna- 
mental finial of iron. This tower is not only 
ornamental, but useful, as within, it contains a 
tank capable of holding 7,000 gallons of water, 
and into which the water supply of the house 
will be pumped. 

Ample provision has been made for an efficient 
water supply. A well, 175 ft. deep, has been 
sunk, and there is never less than 25 ft. of 
water in it. From the bottom of the well to the 
height of 40 ft., there are iron cylinders, and 
above that the well is bricked to the top. The 
water is to be pumped up by steam power, which 
is also available for the laundry. This latter has 
not yet been erected. 

The whole of this work has been carried 
out by the contractors, who have had all the 
joinery work sent up from their manufactory at 
Lowestoft. At one time there were 420 men 
employed on the building. The general work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Carpenter, the 
clerk of the works, and of Mr. Huntley, the 
foreman. 

The grounds around the building are of great 
beauty, and about seventy acres in extent, from 
which some of the finest scenery in Surrey can 
be viewed. A piece of ten acres has been appro- 
priated for a cricket-ground. 








THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful students connected with this Academy 
has taken place. On this occasion there is some 
reason for congratulation, as commendable effort 
has resulted in lifting the essays on the part of 
the students out of the chronic rut of mediocrity, 
which was the distinguishing feature of the 
majority of former sessions. 

The Government Commissioner who twas sent 
over to assist in the awarding of the prizes has 
reported favourably of the progress evidenced on 
the last examination. 

The President (Mr. Thomas A. Jones, M.R.I.A.), 
delivered a lecture “‘On the Life and Works of 
Raffaclle,”’ referring to his early career, his 
works in the Vatican, and his early death, saying 
that in invention, composition, and expression, 
the world has unfortunately none like him, and 
that his works were, in fact, transcripts of his 





imagination ; also that the technical example of 





his life was that in order to be successful they 
must begin with careful elaboration. 

The bye-laws of the school need remodelling, 
and the hints thrown out by the Government 
Commissioner are to receive a careful considera- 
tion. It may not be amiss to state here that the 
Royal Hibernian Academy owes its foundation to 
the noble gift of an able architect, and the sub- 
sequent generosity of his wife, who completed 
her husband’s intentions by an additional grant. 
Upwards of forty years have now passed over 
since its establishment and the death of its 
founder ; yet the city he beautified and the arts. 
he has benefited have scarcely done ought to- 
prove their appreciation of his merits or his. 
memory. 








DANGEROUS CONDITION OF 
ADELPHI TERRACE. 


At Bow-street, on Monday, Mr. Napier, om 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
applied to Mr. Vaughan for an order of removal, 
under the Building Act. He stated that five- 
houses in Adelphi-terrace were in a very 
dangerous condition, owing to the sinking of the: 
vaults underneath. A notice to that effect had 
been served upon the inhabitants, but they had 
not quitted their residences. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward, the district surveyor, de- 
posed to the dangerous state of the various 
houses, and alleged that at one of them,— 
No. 2,-—the staircase would have fallen down, 
but for the shores which he had ordered to be 
put up. 

Mr. Vaughan at once granted the order for the 
removal of the inhabitants. 

We have had occasion to examine the houses. 
and vaults, and fully endorse the opinion ex- 
pressed by the district surveyor. Under the- 
direction of Messrs. Scully & Wright, for the: 
owner, Mr. Drummond, the buildings are being 
secured by means of strong shores; but in the 
vaults that were occupied difficulties were thrown 
in the way by the tenants, and thence the above: 
application. Not a moment should be lost in 
getting the whole shored up. 

Wewere, in the first instance, inclined to view 
the railway and drainage works in the Embank- 
ment as partly the cause of this disaster; but 
this is not altogether borne out by appearances. 
in some of the vaults, where the failure seems. 
rather above than below the foundation. 








SCHOOL BOARDS: 


Barnsley.—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Barnsley School Board, called partly for the 
purpose of selecting plans for the new schools, 
the members having inspected the twenty-eight 
sets of designs and plans sent in for the erection 
of a school in Park-road, among which were 
designs marked “ Knowledge is Power,” 2,0601. ; 
“ Alpha in the Circle,’ at 2,0001.; and “ No 
Name,” 2,1001., after some discussion the design 
“Alpha in the Circle” was accepted. It was 
stated that the authors of the design were Messrs.. 
Wade & Turner, architects, Barnsley. 

Dronfield.—The Unstone School Board have: 
appointed Mr. Rollinson, Chesterfield, architect 
to the Board. A requisition had been sent to: 
Mr. Lambert, asking that the site selected by 
the Education Department for the erection of a 
set of schools at Nether Green, should be 
changed for one preferred by the Board opposite 
the railway-station at Unstone. No reply has 
yet been received. 

Drighlington—At a meeting of this Board 
the clerk read a letter from the Education 
Department, in reply to his communication of 
the 10th ult., explaining that the inspector had 
reported that there were no efficient schools 
within the school district, and that the deficiency 
of 800, or, according to the statements of the 
Board, 900, should be supplied by a central 
school, to be erected at or near the spot sug- 
gested by the Board. The letter concluded by 
stating that, before the Education Department 
could recommend the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to grant a loan for the purpose of 
erecting the proposed elementary school, the 
Department must be satisfied with (1) the plan 
and cost of the site; (2) the plan, specifications, 
and cost of the buildings. It was proposed, 
“That the advisability of advertising for plans 
for a new central Board school be considered at 
the next monthly meeting.” This was carried 
unanimously. 

Ordsall (Retford).—At a special meeting of 
this Board, it has been resolved that a school 
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shall be built to provide accommodation for 300 
children, and that the building committee ap- 
pointed last January be requested to obtain plans 
for the erection of a new school and school-house 
from not less than six nor more than nine archi- 
tects, on such terms and conditions as the com- 
mittee may think fit. The clerk read letters 
from the Education Department, giving instruc- 
tions as to the building of schools and the 
transfer of existing public schools to school 
boards. 

Southampton.— At a recent meeting, the 
architect was instructed to prepare plans and 
estimates for the proposed schools in Bevois 
Town. 








CHESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


A MEETING has been held in the Birkenhead 
Music-hall, for the purpose of assisting to raise 
funds towards the complete restoration of 
Chester Cathedral. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. J. Laird, M.P. 

The very Rev. Dean Howson gave an account of | 


ornamented with a pattern of six small incised 
circles round the centre of the field. A small 
diamond-shaped bronze pendant was found near 
them; at her waist a silver buckle, about 3 in. 
long, with slight and rude pattern. A knife 
lay close by, evidently having hung at her 
girdle. Beside his mistress (indeed his bones 
mingled with hers), lay a little lap-dog. The 
bones of a child of about two years of age, 
lay a few paces off northwards, and between 
them two skulls (which had been cooked) of the 
‘ Bos longifrons,’—a very rare find in a Saxon 
burial-place. . . Some paces away from 
the grave the spade disclosed the former exist- 
ence of a circular excavation, the made soil 
descending about 4 ft. down through the natural 
stone brash. This was almost certainly the re- 
mains of one of their dwellings.” 














MISTRESS AND MAID. 


WHILE we admire the munificence of the 
Baroness’ Burdett-Coutts,—her good sense and 
good works,—are there not humble and not far- 


work will be equally useful to the community at 
large. Glancing at schools generally, they are 
found of all grades,—the village, ragged, 
national, cheap day and boarding, and, lastly, 
those of a higher and finishing character. Each 
of these may be represented by a single family, 
since there are certainly households of as many 
degrees: thus may the upper class be absolved 
from interfering with the lowest, and so be re- 
leased from what may at first appear a too trying 
duty. 

There are plenty of benevolent persons ready 
to be the friends and advisers of the poor ; num- 
bers visit ‘them in the hope of rendering some 
service to both body and soul; in this way a sort 
of intimacy is established which aids them in 
their work: it is just this personal knowledge 
of each other that is required between mistress 
and maid ; for it is chiefly through the heart that 
the best feelings are reached, and it is quite 
possible to cultivate this intimacy without 
encouraging an improper freedom. No one who 
speaks in unison with common sense and kind 
feeling need fear a loss of dignity or respect : it 
is only the ignorant, the vulgar and coarse in 


the restoration. The tower had been completed | 





and paid for: the cost, including the restoration of | Of means within the reach of others of her sex | expression, who are likely to draw forth im- 
Each class can show 


the turrets and pinnacles being 6,0001. Having | t° do good, though in a more limited degree, | pertinence and contempt. 
entered into details of the work in the chapter- | Which in the aggregate would tell favourably | its high as well as its low type of human nature, 

















house, cloisters, nave, transepts, and other parts | 
of the cathedral, he said the original estimate for | 
the complete restoration was 55,5001., and he did | 
not believe it would have been exceeded but for 

certain things which could not possibly have 

been predicted. They found, when they came | 
to restore the eastern parts of the cathedral, 

that they had been absolutely built on no found- 

ation at all, bat on the green grass. The walls, 

being built of a frail stone, and being pressed | 
upon by the roof, had been mouldering away, 

until there was imminent danger of the collapse 

of a portion of the structure. They had been in 

time to save the building from such a catastrophe, 

but the putting in of the foundations cost 2,4001. 

The restoration of the Lady Chapel was esti- 

mated to cost 1,7001., but it had cost 3,000I., the 

walls being so dilapidated. The tower, which 

was estimated to cost 3,0001., had cost more than 

4,0001., leaving out the cost of the exterior 

decorations at the summit, which were not in- 

cluded in the estimate. The sum expended up 

to the present moment amounted to 40,0001., 

towards which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

had given 10,0001., while the subscriptions had 

realised the remaining 30,0001. At the end of 

last year the subscription list was rather more 

than 40,0001., nearly all of which had been paid. 

In consequence of the impulse given at the 

beginning of the year, there was now enough 

money in the bank to carry on the work for 

several months. He estimated that about 30,0001. 

would be still required to complete the restora- 

tion. His present wish was to obtain 10,0001., 

of which already 4,0001. had been contributed 

during the present year. He thought it would 

not be unreasonable if he were to expect from 

the Hundred of Wirral 1,0001. of new money. 

A resolution was passed, “That this meeting 
highly approves ,of the restorations at Chester 
Cathedral, which it considers have been carried 
out with great architectural ability.” 

It was also agreed that subscriptions be 
solicited from the inhabitants of the Hundred of 
Wirral. 

Subscriptions amounting to about 4501. had 
been received since the issue of the circular 
calling the meeting. 








ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS NEAR WITNEY. 


SEVERAL ancient interments have been dis- 
covered in removing soil between Witney 
and Burford, in Oxfordshire, where there are 
ancient fir-clad barrows. In one case the 
skeleton was that of a young woman. An 
earthenware urn stood at the head, and there 
were a necklace of glass beads, from the size 
of a pea to that of a crab-apple, and a bronze 
tooth-pick and ear-cleaner, on a bronze ring. 
“The figure,” says a correspondent of the 
Church Times, “lay on her left side, with her 
face towards the west, and bent down upon the 
bosom; the knees bowed as one lies in bed 
when one’s feet are cold. Her arms were folded 
across her breast, and on the third finger of the 
left hand was a ring of twisted bronze wire. 
Was this a marriage ring? If so, it indicates 
the use of the ring for this purpose as prior to 
Christianity amongst the Teutonic nations. On 
her breast were two flat silver brooches, about 


towards easing a grievance that is more or less 
felt in middle-class society,—a class that repre- 
sents perhaps the largest portion of all civilised 
communities ? 

It is not necessary to be rich to do good, 
though riches go far, if well dispensed, towards 
accomplishing good upon an extensive scale, as we 
have of late years been fortunate enough to wit- 
ness. Great and grand effects occur innature,which 
produce sudden and vast changes in the physical 
condition of the globe; so likewise do important 
results arise, though more slowly, from long- 
continued insignificant causes, each in its way 
equally desirable for the provision and well-being 
of the human race, one of the noblest of whose 
characteristics is to take into consideration the 
welfare and prosperity of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The Legislature has now taken up the subject 
of education, and of improving the social and 
industrial condition of the working classes. The 
“street Arabs” and “gutter children” even 
will probably not be long without their guides 
and instructors; but there is a class afloat 
that seems to be let alone, to steer its course 
in the best way it can without such advan- 
tages, and this class is represented by the 
ordinary domestic servant, such as fills that 
capacity in families where only one or two 
are kept,—and a very large number of young 
women and girls are thus employed. Taken as 
a whole, what a disturbing cause they are per- 
mitted to be; and whose fault is it? Not 
entirely their own, most certainly, for some 
blame at least is attached to those who employ 
them, and who are supposed to possess better 
balanced minds, resulting from the advantage of 
a better training and education, and who could, 
if they would take the trouble, really do much 
towards improving their habits and character. 
As, however, there are some we cannot improve, 
so also are there mistresses who can do no good 
to their servants; but these are few compared 
with those who can, in some degree, benefit and 
instruct. 

Ordinary schools cannot, of course, be used by 
those engaged in domestic service, nor are they 
necessary ; for each household is, or ought to be, 
in itself a school, with all needful appliances at 
hand, and the mistress the proper guide and 
instructress. A well-regulated household is the 
right sphere for carrying on this good work, and 
the head of it is in no way doing her duty unless 
she exerts herself to correct and improve those 
beneath her who are thus brought into daily, 
almost hourly, contact with her. Subdivision of 
labour in all cases facilitates and perfects the 
work in hand, whatever it may be; so would the 
subdivision of instruction under these circum- 
stances,—one teacher,’ one guide, daily teaching 
common things, and fostering a higher tone of 
mind; nor would it be found irksome were the 
importance of it once conscientiously acknow- 
ledged. Many ladies, however, may shrink from 
the idea of doing this, if they fancy they are 
being called upon to exert themselves on behalf 
of the low, vulgar type of domestic servant. 
That need not necessarily be the case. Let her 
first select one suited to her own position in life, 
leaving the rougher sort for rougher situations ; 
then follow the course recommended. There 
will always be something to regulate and in. 





the size of a five-shilling piece, each brooch 


fluence for good with the best of them, and the 


and natural good sense is as likely to be found 
in the lower as in the upper orders : wherever 
found it will not be appealed to in vain. Noone 
need suppose it is making any great sacrifice to 
do these things. Life ought not to be spent 
selfishly : a helping hand ought ever to be ex- 
tended towards our fellow creatures ; and this is 
one way, and a very important way, of assisting 
them. While doing it we improve ourselves, 
inasmuch as the mind is led into a train of 
thought that strengthens and tempers the whole 
character, and at the same time keeps up a 
habit of self-restraint and consideration for 
others; likewise, as we are the better for fre- 
quent and free intercourse with our superiors, so 
do we benefit by occasional conversation with 
those beneath us. Be it also remembered that, 
as we come into the world and share, at once, 
the benefit arising from the mental energy of 
our predecessors, the least we can do is to add 
our mite to the general advancement of our 
species ; a brick or astone added by each passing 
individual has been known to accomplish such 
results. Once more then be it urged upon every 
mistress: “ kindly instruct and discipline your 
servants,” so that they at length become sensible 
of a progress, of a step onwards in civilisation: 
though they may not know it by those “fine 
words,” they are sure to feel it; and how much 
better for us all than discharging them and 
letting them again loose to disturb other houses 
holds. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Cambridge.—At a crowded meeting of the 
Building Operatives of Cambridge held at the 
Guildhall, it was resolved “ that a deputation of 
six from the united body be appointed, asking 
for a conference ‘with an equal number of the 
Master Builders’ Association, to confer upon the 
the basis of our circulars ; and that the following 
be the deputation :—Messrs. J. H. Cooke and 
F. Burwick (carpenters), F. Lowings and R, 
Ison (bricklayers), and W. Scott and W. Cook 
(labourers).” 

Middlesbrough.—An adjourned meeting of 
operative house-painters has been held to con- 
sider the reply of the masters to their demands 
for 6}d. per hour and nine hours per day, over- 
time to be paid 73d. per hour. Of fourteen 
masters eleven conceded all these demands, one 
merely objecting to payment of overtime till after 
8 p.m., and another declining to pay any over. 
time at all. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
masters who had made unqualified concession, 
and a hope expressed that the others would 
follow their example, the men pledging theme 
selves to work no overtime for those who did not. 

Shrewsbury.—A_ considerable number of men 
connected with different branches of the building 
trade have turned out, in compliance with @ 
resolution passed at a meeting held during the 
earlier part of the week. Another meeting of 
the men was held; and they seemed unanimous 
in their determination not to resume work until 
the nine-hours system has been adopted. A 
committee was appointed to meet the masters 
should they express a wish to communicate with 
the men. 

Chicago.—Mr. John D. Prior, General Secre- 
tary to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, Manchester, thus writes :—‘ I find 
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that large numbers of building operatives are at 
the present time leaving this country for Chicago 
under the impression that there is a great 
demand for labour in that city, and that skilled 
artizans are receiving from five to seven dollars 
per day. It may, perhaps, be interesting to 
some of your readers to know that I have just 
received a letter from the secretary of our 
Chicago Branch, who informs me that trade in 
that city is very dull, that the supply of car- 
penters and joiners is more than equal to the 
demand, and that the rate of wages at present 
is from two to three dollars per day.” 

Workmen’s Revolt.—The men employed in 
Messrs. Rothschild’s mines at Wittkowitz, in 
Moravia, broke out recently in revolt, and did 
various acts of plunder and destruction, owing, 
it is reported, to a delay in the payment of 
wages. The disturbance was quelled by mili- 
tary, after four of the rioters had been killed, 50 
wounded, and about 100 taken prisoners. Work- 
men’s strikes with us are tame affairs compared 
with this; and think of Rothschild not paying 
up his workmen’s wages ! 








THE NEW ESTATE OFFICES, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


In connexion with the view and particulars of 
these new buildings, in Huddersfield, given in 
our last issue, we are asked to add the names of 
the various contractors and others engaged in 
the execution of the works, and willingly comply. 
They included Messrs. Ben Graham, mason; 
James Christie, carpenter and joiner; James 
Walsh & Son, of Halifax, plumbers and glaziers ; 
E. J. Goodwin, Brothers, slaters; D. Sunner- 
cliffe & Sons, plasterers; Knight & Jackson, 
painters; Minton, Hollins, & Co., Stoke-on-Trent, 
tilers, encaustic; Hodkinson & Co., of Coventry, 
Medizeval iron-work and gasfittings ; Longdon & 
Co., of Sheffield, grates ; Fisher & Dyson, of Hud- 
dersfield, marble chimney-pieces ; ‘I’. Outhwaite, 
of London, marble chimney-pieces for club and 
estate offices; Geo. Jennings, the closet and 
lavatory fittings; R. Dennett, fireproof floors ; 
H. Brook, ironfounder ; and Farmer & Brindley, 
carvers. Mr. Rd. Phillips was clerk of works. 








CONCRETE AND BREAKWATERS. 


WE have frequently had to comment on the 
great difficulty and expense of building and keep- 
ing in repair the breakwaters on our fishery har- 
bours on the northern coasts. It is not long ago 
since nearly 40,0001. were actually flung into the 
sea at the harbour of Anstruther, a town on the 
Fifeshire coast, of a small and insignificant fish- 
ing population, in trying to provide a safe har- 
bour. The harbour at Wick has also been 
another rock of offence in this light. But it 
seems at length that the northern engineers have 
adopted a material capable of resisting the tidal 
action and the ravages of storms. Glancing at 
the report of the British Fisheries Society regard- 
ing the Wick Breakwater, we find that it states 
that the breakwater has been exposed recently to 
two very severe south-easterly gales, and has 
sustained some damage; but the concrete blocks 
at the extreme end of the works have not been 
injured, and this appears to show that solid 
cemented masses will resist the force of the waves 
better than the best masonry, however large the 
stones, and however strongly they may be bound 
together. The directors propose to repair and 
strengthen the erection up to the point it has 
already reached. Before proceeding further 
seawards, it will be necessary to obtain additiona 
funds, and they think it is advisable to suspend 
operations for a year in order that the stability 
of the work may be thoroughly tested. 

The reports of Messrs. Stevenson, the engi- 
neers, are appended to ‘that of the directors, 
and one states, inter alia (the last, dated 5th 
March, 1872), that the breakwater has sustained 
damage during the last gales, when, for a period 
of about twenty days, with little intermission, 
the work was exposed to the impact of waves 
about 30 ft. high, and which, on striking the 
work, projected the spray to the height of about 
200 ft. The damage is confined to the portion 
of the work built without the parapet. The 
number of stones fractured is not great, but it 
shows the excessively intense force of the sea on 
this part of the work, which struck the break- 
water with such force as to fracture blocks of 
the same density as granite, and having a 
strength three times greater than that of Craig. 
leith stone,—a fact unparalleled in the history 








of sea works. They are of opinion that, if left 
exposed, the sea will ultimately make a breach 
in the wall by shattering the stones, and think 
the directors should, if possible, arrange, in 
preference to extending the work next season, to 
deposit blocks of cement rubble of 80 to 100 
tons weight outside of the wall, which would 
not only protect the wall itself, but tend to 
tranquillise the water inside of the harbour. 
They estimate the cost of depositing concrete 
blocks in front of the outer portion of the 
breakwater, which is most exposed, at about 
8,0001. 








THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


In a summary of Dr. Frankland’s analytical 
examinations of the waters supplied by the eight 
metropolitan companies, he contributes to the 
annual report of the Registrar-General some 
valuable remarks upon the London water supply 
in 1871. The daily supply to London is now 
about 107 millions of gallons. Of this 20 millions 
are “good wholesome water from wells and 
springs in the chalk,” and 87 millions are “‘ more 
or less impure water derived from polluted 
rivers.’ The Chelsea and Lambeth companies 
draw their supplies from the Thames after it 
has received the polluted Mole and the sewage 
of 600,000 people, including the filth of Oxford, 
Reading, and Windsor. The West Middlesex, 
Southwark, and Grand Junction companies draw 
their water from the Thames above the junction 
with the Mole, but after it has received the sewage 
of the three above-mentioned towns, as well as of 
smaller places. The East London Company 
takes its supply of water from the Lea, below 
the sewer outfalls of Luton, Hertford, and 
Ware. The Lea, however, is less polluted 
than the Thames, and Dr. Frankland remarks 
that it is to be “regretted that the East 
London Company have just spent about 500,0001. 
in conveying water from the Thames to their 
works in the Lea Valley.” This new source of 
supply will probably come into use in the current 
year, when ‘‘a considerable deterioration in the 
quality of the water supplied by the company 
may be looked for.” The New River Company 
draws rather more than half its supply from 
chalk wells, and the rest from the River Lea 
above the sewer outfalls of Hertford and Ware, 
but below those of Luton, Whitwell, and Welwyn. 
The Kent Company is the only one of the 
metropolitan companies which draws its entire 
supply from chalk wells, and does not distribute 
any water from polluted rivers; ‘this water is 
uniformly excellent for drinking and all domestic 
purposes, but is too hard for washing.” As the 
Kent water is drawn entirely from deep chalk 
wells, it is not filtered before delivery, and the 
natural filtration it receives through the chalk is 
so superior to the best artificial filtration, that 
this company’s water has never for several years 
past shown any signs of turbidity. The Chelsea 
and Lambeth companies, however, “ periodically 
deliver water so muddy as to be entirely unfit, 
on this account alone, for domestic use.” Living 
organisms were found during 1871 in most of 
the turbid samples delivered by each of the 
companies drawing their supplies from the 
Thames, excepting only the West Middlesex, 
which on all occasions sent out well-filtered 
water. 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 


The Lambeth School of Art.—The distribution 
of prizes to this successful institution has been 
made by Canon Gregory, at the school, Miller’s- 
lane, Upper Kennington-lane. Miss Agnes 
Schenk was awarded the gold medal for design 
for lace, and also received the Prince of Wales’s 
scholarship of 251. The silver medallists were 
Miss Alice Purkess, for a head from life; Mr. 
Arthur Barlow, for a model from the antique; 
and Mr. Tom Hunt, for a life study. There 
were seven bronze medals, and numerous other 
prizes, including books, money, and several use- 
ful articles. Canon Gregory sketched the eigh- 
teen years’ history of the academy, from its 
modest origin, with which he was personally 
connected, to its present useful and large pro- 
portions. The aim of its founders and existing 
managers was to render the teaching a practical 
adjunct to the iron and pottery industries of the 
district. This was the first occasion of the 
pupils being able to display beautiful objects of 
pottery art of their own conception and work- 
manship, a result due in great measure to the 
liberality of Mr. Henry Doulton, and the zeal, 
taste, and ability of Mr. Sparks, the head master, 





Owing to the rebuilding and enlargement of the 
premises, he appealed to the overflowing audience 
to contribute something towards wiping off a 
debt of 3001. this extension had left unpaid, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, after the distribution, recited an 
address upon Art, taking for hif leading theme 
the street decorations of the recent Thanksgiving 
Day. Speculating upon the unfavourable im- 
pression they must have produced upon the 
minds of the youthful Japanese sent over to 
study our habits, tastes, and institutions, and 
who were in St. Paul’s on the day, he thought 
they must have said to themselves this could not 
be the England of 500 years ago, of which they 
had read, or the country that set so high a value 
upon the beautiful productions of their own 
Japan. In this strain he reasoned, contending 
that the art taste of the nation had degenerated, 
but argued that institutions of this kind were 
destined to restore correct notions, amongst the 
people, of the picturesque. 








SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE FINE ARTS. 


Mr. T. Giuks delivered a lecture before 
this Society on Thursday evening in last week 
upon ‘Thomas Bewick, and the Revival of 
Wood Engraving in England;” Mr. J. A. Hous- 
ton, R.S.A., in the chair. There was an exhibi- 
tion of chiaroscuros by Baptiste Jackson and 
Goltius, some large Diirer cuts, some choice 
large cuts by Bewick, five different portraits of 
him, and most of his works. Mr. Gilks 
began by a retrospective glance at the 
low state of the art in England anterior to 
Bewick. The lecturer then spoke of his birth, 
education, love of art, and apprenticeship, and 
alluded to his first cuts, his visit to London in 
1776, and the few persons he found then prac- 
tising the art. Mr. Gilks laid great stress upon 
Bewick’s intense love of nature. He also drew 
an analogy between Michelangelo, who was 
called “‘the master of live stone,’’ and Bewick, 
who certainly was a “ master of live wood ;” and 
he urged that not even Diirer or Holbein had so 
faithfully interpreted nature as Bewick. Mr. 
Gilks referred to Landseer’s “ Life and Letters 
of W. Bewick,”’ and the light it shed upon the 
engraver’s estimation by the literary world. 
The lecturer critically examined Bewick’s modus 
operandi, and showed how he attained superior 
results to the modern mode. A discussion en- 
sued, in which Messrs. J. G. Waller, T. Reed, 
Palmer, Saddler, Captain Britton,.the Chairman, 
and the Hon. Secretary, took part. 








THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
presided at the first meeting of the Corporation, 
on Monday last, in the East Lecture Theatre 
of the establishment, when the draft constitution 
was submitted, and, after a few alterations, 
adopted. The Duke made an excellent address, 
giving the history of the undertaking, and an 
account of its present position. General Scott 
read a report from the Provisional Committee, 
which was also adopted: all the proceedings 
were characterised by great unanimity. About 
a hundred members of the corporation were 
present. 








JEBEL EL KUMRI. 


Sir, — May I be permitted to say that this 
word Kumri, which you seek to ally with our 
aboriginal Welshmen, is only a form of the com. 
mon Arabic word for moon; thus, Jebel el 
Kamar is the moon - mountain, called lyus, in 
the plural, the mountains of the moon; the 
well-known backbone of Central Africa. 

The Welsh word for “moon” is llewad: cf: 
Latin luna. Had our Cymreig really retained so 
important a word from a supposed Semitic 
ancestry, we should find a more striking simi- 
larity between Welsh and Arabic than is now 
apparent. A. HALL. 

*,* Mr. A. Hall is no doubt quite correct in 
his Arabic, but we made no attempt whatever 
to show, or even to hint at, anything like either: 
an Arabic or an Arabian origin of the people of 
Cumberland, of which district we were speaking ; 
or of those of Wales either. Our argument 
pointed to Africa; and the only question here 
would be, whether the word Kumri, applied by 
natives to African mountains, may not be con- 
nected with some ancient African language, as 
well as have, in another form, a meaning in Arabic. 
“ Kumri” and “‘Cymry” are “ ¢losely akin.” 
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HOLBEACH PULPIT. 

THis pulpit, recently placed in Holbeach 
Church, as a memorial, is executed principally in 
oak ; but its architectural effect is heightened 
by a mixture of teak and other woods. The 
height of the pulpit is 6 ft. 6 in., and it is octagon 
in form. Each segment of the octagon (excepting 
the one for the entrance) contains canopied 
panels, which form the setting for the figures, 
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PULPIT, HOLBEACH CHURCH. 


Designed by Mr. Christian, Architect ; executed by Mr. J. Forsyth. | E 


those being seven in number. The figures repre- | Mr. E. Christian was the architect (under whose 

sent, in the order of their position, Moses, Abra- | superintendence the church has been restored). 

ham, Elijah, our Lord, St. John, St. Paul, and and Mr. J. Forsyth the sculptor. i 
St. Simeon, and are all carved in oak from | 
models made expressly for this work. On the | 
base, under each figure, appear their appropriate | Honour to Literature.—The Metropolitar 
emblems. These figures, together with much rich- | Board of Works have decided to rename Oakley- 
ness in ornamental and moulded detail, produce | square, Chelsea, sand to call it henceforward, 
an imposing effect. The cost was nearly 3001. |“ Carlyle-square.” 
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FLECHES. 


TuE “ Fléche,” for which we have no English 
name, unless “ spirelet’”” may be used, forms a 
most graceful and interesting feature in Conti- 
nental Gothic architecture, and it is a singular 
circumstance that the ancient architects of this 
country should never have introduced it. In 
their smaller churches they seem always to have 
preferred using the bell-gable, and in their larger 
cruciform churches the central tower is almost 
universally to be found. Probably, however, 
Westminster Abbey had a fiéche before Sir C. 
Wren added the present stump of a central 
tower which disfigures that building; and it is 
known that there was one at Beverley Minster 
before the existing abomination was erected 


‘over the “crossing” of that beautiful church. 


A fléche of large dimensions exists at South- 
wold Church, in Suffolk, and the “louvres ”’ over 
our dining-halls partake of the character of this 
feature, but all the ancient English examples, 
and they are very few, seem to be clumsy and 
ungraceful in their outline, and quite wanting in 
the elegance and grace of the Continental ones. 

Fléches appear to have first come into use in 
the thirteenth century, and a few examples of 
that date are to be met with in France. In the 
fourteenth century they were of such frequent 
use that nearly every church in Germany of that 
date seems to have possessed one. The examples 
we give, from the Minorite Church at Cologne 
(fig. 1), from St. Michael’s Church, Bamberg 
(fig. 2), the Kloster-Kirche at Cassel (fig.3), and the 
Chapel of the Town-hall at Cologne (fig. 4), are all 
of this date, as are also those of the cathedrals at 
Miinster and Halberstadt, and the churches of 
St. Andrew at Hildesheim and of the Fran. 
ciscans at Limburg-on-the-Lahn. In fact, most 
of the churches erected by the mendicant orders 
of this date possess this feature, as their rules 
did not permit them to erect towers. During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries fléches con- 
tinued to be used, and examples of the fifteenth 
century are often exceedingly elegant and beau- 
tiful. ‘Those of St. Maria in Capitol at Cologne 
(fig. 5), and St. Mary in Tahl at Rothenburg 
(fig. 6) are of this date. The latter is of stone, 
and bracketed out from the western gable. The 
fiéche of the interesting and beautiful convent 
of Himmelspforte, near Wurzburg, is a charming 
example of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century (fig. 7). 

The spiral portion of this example is of wood 
covered with slate, but the rest of it is of red 
stone, and it is carried down through the church 
to the ground. The arrangement internally is 
singular, but very picturesque. It occurs just 
over the centre of the nave of the church, 
and not between the nave and the chancel, 
which is the usual position for a fléche. The 
portion of the nave to the west of this fléche 
is raised upon a crypt, that between the fléche 
and chancel is consequently 12 ft. or 14 ft. lower 
than the western portion. The part of the nave 
which is raised is used as a choir for the 
‘religious,’ and the basement of the fiéche 
combines with a kind of rood-screen, separating 
this from the eastern portion of the nave, which 
is used by the secular inhabitants of the con- 
vent, who are thus stationed between the choir 
and the chancel of the church. The lower portion 
of the fléche, i.e., that part of it which rises from 
the floor of the church, contains a staircase 
communicating with the choir of the “ Religious” 
and the crypt below. This singular and inte- 
resting ‘church is of various dates. The crypt 
under the nave (we call it a crypt, although it 
is entirely above ground) and the south door- 
way are “First Pointed” work. The chancel, 
which is small and square-ended, is ‘ Second 
Pointed” ; and the nave is “Third Pointed.” The 
fiéche and gables are of the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. There is another fiéche of 
the same date, and equally picturesque, though 
smaller than the one we have described, over the 
refectory of this interesting convent. 

The little fléche or bell-cot represented in 
fig. 8 is from the chapel of a small convent at 
Amberg, in Bavaria: it is probably a work of 
the sixteenth century ; and that represented in 
fig. 9 is from the western end of the Cathedral 
of Limburg-on-the-Lahn, and dates from the 
seventeenth century. 

All these examples, except figs. 6 and 7, are 
constructed of wood. The example from the 
Minorite Church at Cologne (fig. 1) is entirely 
covered with lead, and the crockets are beaten 
out in that metal. The,basement is adorned ina 
peculiar manner with a number of small shields. 

The example from St. Michael’s, at Bamberg, 





is also entirely covered with lead. The example 
from Cassel (fig. 3) has its spire and base 
covered with small slates, whereas the wood is 
left exposed in the open portion of the fléche. 
Fig. 4, from the town-hall at Cologne, is entirely 
covered with lead, and is exceedingly elaborate. 
Fig. 5, from St. Maria zu Capitol, Cologne, has 
the upper portion of its spire covered with lead, 
the lower portion of the spire with slate, the 
open portion covered with lead, and the base, 
which is in the form of a spire, covered with 
slate. Below this fléche is a pretty little stone 
oriel window, forming internally the receptacle 
for a small altar. The whole of this fiéche has 
been recently restored, and apparently with 
considerable care. 


In figs. 8 and 9 the roofs alone are covered | 


with slate, the timber being left exposed in their 
lower portions. 








THE DARLINGTON FEVER HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—As you are always ready to expose in- 
justice, I will, in as few words as possible, recount 
the grossest case that I have ever met with in 
the course of my professional career. 

The Town Council of Darlington invited the 
local architects to compete for two premiums for 
an infectious hospital. Five of them complied. 
Four of the designs being (as you and most of 
your readers will, of course, expect all would 
be) on the “ Pavilion plan,” but varying, no 
doubt, in merit as to carrying it out; the fifth 
is, however, on the old long-abandoned “ward 
plan,’”’ with windows only at one side and one end, 
and awindow about3 ft. square, into a narrow pas- 
sage. And will you believe me, sir, when I assure 
youit is a positive fact that although you, as well 
as Miss Nightingale and others, have explained 
and advocated the pavilion principle for years, 
so that a complete revolution has been effected 
in hospital construction, the Hospital Committee 
actually selected this “ward” plan as “the 
best ;”? and although asked by the other com- 
petitors to call in you, or some other “ expert” 
on the subject, before making their report to the 
council, refused to do so, but sent in their 
report, which was almost as a matter of form 
adopted, only one voice being lifted up in favour 
of a skilled and impartial adjudicator, and in 
vain ? 

The most painful part of the affair is, that at 
the meeting of the committee who practically 
selected the designs, of the three members 
besides the mayor present, two of them are the 
partners in business, and one of them a “ client,” 
and considered to be a decided partisan, of the 
architect whose design they selected as the best. 

It is perfectly certain that the Government 
officer who has to approve the plans of hospitals 
built with public money will not approve the 
design, but the committee of partners took good 
care not to make any stipulation as to that in 
awarding the premiums: only get their friend 
appointed architect, and he can, with the aid of 
the other designs, probably make a fresh design 
to pass. ; 

Can you conceive a more cruel case of injus- 
tice to the other competitors ? And can you, with 
your great experience, suggest a remedy, or 
must they “ grin and bear it ?” 

“ONE WHO LIKES Farr Puay.,” 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE visit of the members, on Saturday after- 
noon, the 16th inst., was paid to the new build- 
ings for the learned societies, now in course of 
erection on the old courtyard of Burlington 
House, at the present time roofed in, the scaf- 
folding removed from it, and the masonry of the 
upper stories cleaned down, and preparations 
are being made for beginning the internal 
plastering. 

At the ordinary fortnightly meeting, held on 
Friday evening, the 22nd, thanks were voted to 
Messrs. Banks & Barry, the architects, for the 
opportunity of visiting their building. A paper 
was then read, by Mr. G. H. Birch, “On 
Christian Iconography,” which he defined, for 
the purpose of his paper, as the regulation of 
the representation of holy things by paintings, 
statues, glass and wall decorations in Christian 
churches, and their appendages; advocating, 
1. The employment of the arts to teach the 
people as well as to decorate sacred buildings,— 
a principle largely acted on aforetime, though 
in more modern times fallen into some disuse. 
Also, 2, The application to the different divisions 








of churches of a set system of decoration, the 
reference in paintings, sculpture, &c., only to 
subjects having a special and peculiar suitability 
to the parts and their ordinary uses. Basing his 
remarks on the information conveyed in a single ~ 
view in M. Didron’s well-known “ Manuel 
d’Iconographie Chrétienne, Grecque et Latine ;” 
and instancing examples from England and the 
Continent of the traditional treatment of the 
various walls, windows, and fittings; Mr. Birch 
proceeded to indicate what seemed to him the 
method of applying the same to modern needs. 
Recommending most strongly the devotion of 
the north sides of all churches uniformly to the 
history of the older world, and of the southern 
sides to history since ‘the appearance of the 
founder of the Christian faith ; also, among other 
matters, censuring the use of holy symbols in 
floors, and the introduction of memorial win- 
dows filled with delineation of modern build. 
ings or of portraits and personal traits. He 
also pointed out what seemed to him the un- 
limited field for able work if thorough schemes of 
church completion became the rule instead of 
the exception; though all the work should be 
sober and dignified, he did not consider there 
was any need to resort to archaic drawing to 
obtain that repose and character. Treated at 
first hand with all the freshness of true talent, 
the old subjects of Christian art may take a 
continual newness from the artist’s hand, even 
though he works within the trammels of tradi- 
tional iconography. In the discussion which 
followed, some stress was laid on the necessity 
for real interest in the subjects depicted, in 
order that they may be permanently of value; 
and doubts were expressed as to the possibility 
of direct didactic result from any art, or of the 
real usefulness and high character of art pro- 
duced under mere prompting. Notice was also 
taken of the avoidance of modern subjects 
in churches, an undesirable exclusion, as the 
speaker seemed to think, of a portion of the 
world’s history that ought to be interesting 
above all others to moderns ; and the possibility 
of attaining completeness and interest with but 
little reference to tradition was hinted at. 








EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 


WILL you permit me to take advantage of the 
wide circulation of your paper to make known to 
my numerous friends in England and the sub- 
scribers to the Roman Exploration Fund, that I 
have this day been through the subterranean 
passage from the vestibule of the great ancient 
Mamertine Prison (commonly called the Prison 
of St. Peter), under the Church of the Cruci- 
fixion, near the Arch of Septimius Severus, and 
the principal chambers of that prison called the 
Lautumiae, now cellars under the houses in the 
Via di Marforio and the Vicolo del Ghettarello ? 
This passage is 80 yards long, nearly 2 high, 
and 1 wide, and the construction as well as that 
of the prison is of the large blocks of tufa, 
usually called in Rome the walls of the kings, 
the same as that of the earliest part of the 
Cloaca Maxima. The excavation of this passage 
has been a tedious, difficult, and expensive work, 
and I hope it will be duly appreciated by the 
subscribers. It clearly settles another long dis- 
puted question among scholars, and demon- 
strates that this is the prison in the middle of 
the City, mentioned by Livy as made in the 
time of Ancus Martius (A. U. C. 121; B. C. 632. 
Livii Hist., lib. i, c. 33). All the disputed 
points in the historical topography of Rome 
might be settled and demonstrated in the same 
manner, if the necessary funds were forth. 
coming. I have had plans and sections made of 
this, and shall have them published as soon as 
possible and sent to the subscribers. 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, C.B. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
ART SCHOOLS. 


At a meeting of the South Kensington 
District Schools last week, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
who distributed the prizes gained by the students, 
said he had been asked by Mr. Cole to suggest 
anything he thought needful with regard to the 
schools, and he had mentioned the subject of 
domestic architecture. He proposed to offer a 
prize of 51. to the student who should produce 
the best design for a dwelling-house to be erected 
on a given plot of ground in town or country. 
He also proposed to give a prize of 51. for the 
best study, executed in marble, from a design 
from the antique. It might be but a part of a 
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figure,” for probably a whole figure would be 
found to be too costly as regarded the material. 
He would also give a prize of 5. for the best 
understood and most gracefully arranged drapery 
copied from life ; not to be elaborately finished, 
but to be sketched so as to serve, if needful, for 
elaboration afterwards; we had many such 
sketches by Raffaelle, from which one who 
understood drapery could readily see how that 
master had intended that the details should be 
filled in. He thought that a number of draperies 
should be provided for the school, and that the 
students should study them placed upon one 
another, and variously arranged. 








NEW RAILWAY STATION AND 
RE-ARRANGEMENTS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
ROAD. 


THE works now going forward in connexion 
with the loop line of railway from the main line 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
to the Crystal Palace High - level line, involve 
avery important reconstruction of the Lough- 
borough - road station arrangements. The 
present booking-offices and station at Lough- 
borough-road are very inconvenient and alto- 
gether inadequate to the traffic, the only 
accommodation for ‘passengers being under two 
of the company’s arches, whilst the approaches 
to the railway platforms are still more unsatis- 
factory. On the completion and opening of the 
Crystal Palace Junction, a great improvement 
will take place in this respect. The directors 
have resolved altogether to close the present 
booking-offices and approaches, and to erect a 
large and commodious new station on the street 
level, on a plot of ground fronting Coldharbour. 
lane. The exact site of the new station will be 
in the fork between the main line and the new 
junction line to the Crystal Palace, now in course 
of construction. 


ST. MARY WOOLNOTH. 


Sir,—There are rumours afloat that the ex- 
istence of Hawksmoor’s noble church, St. Mary 
Woolnoth (admirably situated at the corner of 
Lombard-street), is included under the London 
Churches Act. 

I am sure it is only necessary to state this fact 
to secure the co-operation of all who care for the 
old architecture of England, ina rally for its pre- 
servation. The works of Hawksmoor are not so 
many that we can afford to lose so excellent a 
specimen of an artist in whose hands the modified 
Italian of Wren assumed a peculiar character of 
dignified picturesqueness. Vici. 

*,* We fully agree with the expression of our 
correspondent, and hope to be speedily assured 
that no such disaster as the destruction of this 
building will be allowed to occur. 











METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS AND 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


Ar the usual weekly meeting of the Board of 
Works on the 22nd, Mr. H. L. Taylor wished to 
ask the Superintending Architect whether Mr. 
Power, the district surveyor of the southern 
district, was entitled to charge 10s. 6d. each for 
inspecting the parapets and roofs of their build- 
ings in Ludgate-hill before Thanksgiving Day. 
He wanted to know if the district surveyor was 
entitled to make this charge for buildings not 
inspected. 

The Superintending Architect said that the 
district surveyors were directed by order of the 
Board to make an inspection of roofs and 
parapet walls, and he believed that was on the 
motion of Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. Elt said he seconded the motion, and that 
all that was required was that notices should be 
served upon the householders, drawing their 
attention to means being taken for their security. 

The subject then dropped. 








GLASS AND GLASS PAINTING, SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


THE next course of Cantor Lectures to be 
delivered on Monday evenings, commencing on 
the 8th of April, will treat of Glass and Glass 
Painting, as the following heads show :— 

Lecture I.—On Silicon, Silica, and compound 
of these with other substances—Fluorine, &c. 
Lecture II.—Solvents of Silicic Acid—Silicates 
~—-Glass (composition of) — Different Kinds of 





Glass—Methods of Making Glass. Lecture III. 
—Manufacture of Glass (continued)—Coloured 
Glasses—Glass Staining—Glass as a Deco- 
rative Material—Glass Painting. Lecture IV. 
—Glass Painting (continued)—Mosaics—Ena- 
mels. Lecture V. — Styles of Glass Painting 
—lIllustrations with the Electric Light, illustra- 
tive of the Nature of Colour. Lecture VI.— 
Silicates as Painting Vehicles, and some other 
of their Useful Applications in the Arts. 

Every member has the privilege of intro- 
ducing two friends to each lecture. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the Ordinary Meeting, held on the 18th of 
March, the paper read was,— On the Fall of 
the Brick Dome of the Koltovskoie Church, at 
St. Petersburg; with an Account of its Con- 
struction, and the Theory proposed for the Safe 
Erection of such Structures: being a Commu- 
nication from M. Bernhard, Architect, of St. 
Petersburg,” by Mr. Wyatt Papworth. 

The following have been elected as honorary 
and corresponding members:—Mons. Espéran- 
dieu, of Marseilles; Il Cavaliere Guiseppe 
Fiorelli, of Naples ; Il Cavaliere Antonio Cipolla, 
of Rome; Il Cavaliere Enrico Alvino, of Naples ; 
Il Cavaliere Pietro Rosa, of Rome. 

On the recommendation of the council with 
regard to the nomination of new members, it 
has been resolved that,— 


‘The Nomination Paper must be accompanied by a 
separate written statement by the applicant as to his pro- 
fessional education in the case of Associates, and as to his 
professional education and works in the case of Fellows ; 
and by another written statement by one of the three 
Fellows who have signed the Nomination Paper, giving 
particulars of his acquaintance with the candidate in the 
case of Associates, and of his acquaintance with the can- 
didate and his works in the case of Fellows,” 








HEALTH APHORISMS. 


Sr1r,—I in common with some other “ women 
workers” in a densely-populated neighbourhood, 
take charge of a class in the Sunday School; 
and it has occurred to me to suggest through 
your columns that, as well as the present beauti- 
ful Scripture mottoes which we distribute to the 
children on cards and other pictorial illustra- 
tions, we could at the same time do much good 
by a similar dispersion of some of your sanitary 
maxims or Health Aphorisms, such as,— 


A \ 
| WASTE \ 
IS A 
WRONG! 











HOMES 
SO THE PEOPLE, 















TO DRAIN AND PAVE FROM DIRT 


MEANS RAISE AND SAVE. COMES DEATH. 











A suggestion from your able pen might so in- 
fluence the administrative department of the 
Religious Tract Societies that they would be in- 
duced to print these. PRISCILLA. 








EXPENDITURE ON THE NATIONAL 
GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 


A RETURN has been furnished to the House of 
Lords, on the motion of Lord Overstone, as to the 
sums expended on the following public galleries 
and museums :— 


National Gallery.—1. Total amount expended on ac- 
count of purchases from the date of its commencement to 
the present time, 337,195/. 9s. 10d. ; 2. Total amount ex- 
pended during the same period on account of annual cost 
of the establishment and other outgoings, 133,384/. 11s. ; 
3. Total amount expended on building account, 102,4902, 
ls. 8d. Note.—The amount of 7,014/. 6s. 9d. was received 
by sale of catalogues to March 31st, 1871, and paid over 
to her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

South Kensington Musewm.—1. Total amount expended 
on account of purchases, from the date of its commence- 
ment, in 1853, to the present time (March 31st, 1871), 
308,697/, 2s. 7d.; 2. Total amount expended during the 
same period on account of annual cost of the establish- 
ment and other outgoings (including schools of science 
and art), 1,133,6172. 19s, 2d. ; 3. Total amount expended 
on building account, 231,7402, 5s. 9d. 

National Portrait Gallery.—1. Total amount expended 
on account of purchases, from the date of its commence- 
ment to the present time (March 31st, 1871), 14,4937. 7s, 3d. ; 
2. Total amount expended during the same period on 
account of annual cost of the sntehenent and other out- 

oings, 11,3951, 4s. 9d.; 3. Total amount expended on 


uilding account (including rent), 4,3201. 4s. 2d, 
British Museum.—1. Total amount expended on account 
of purchases and acquisitions (including the amount ex- 





pended in excavations) from the commencement of the 
year 1824 to the present time (March 31st, 1871), 778,8142, 
5s. 1ld.; 2. Total amount expended during the same 
period on account of annual cost of the establishment and 
other outgoings, 1,643,786/. 12s. 44d.; 3. Total amount 
——— on building account, including furniture, fittings, 
and architects’ commission, from Michaelmas, 1823 (when 
new buildings were commenced), to the 3lst March, 1871, 
1,299, 0682, 5s, 1d, 








MARBLES FOR THE NATIONAL 
GALLERIES. 


Srer,--Having ge estimates to several builders for the 
marble work to put up at the National Gallery, our 
ees being for Belgian Black and Genoa green, ye a we 

e permitted to remark, on behalf of ourselves and others 
who have estimated for the same, that we think that it 
would be unfair to us were any estimate for Irish marbles 
accepted, the difference in price being so considerable as 
to make our prices ge extremely high to those who 
do not understand the difference between the marbles; 
and we are also doubtful if Irish green could be obtained 
the size required, viz., 13 ft. 9 in. long, 20 in, diameter 
each, in one stone, and certainly in colour it would be 
greatly inferior to the Genoa green, 

As other marble merchants may have given estimates 
for Irish green and black marbles to the same builders to 
whom we have given our estimates according to the 
specification, it is likely to add to our prejudice and do us 
injury, unless it is shown that there is a great difference 
in the price of the different marbles, 
: J. W. Brrp & Co. 
*.* We have received three other letters on this sub- 


ject, but must refer the writers to the architect, 








TUNNEL UNDER THE CHANNEL. 


Srr,—As the subject of effecting an improved com- 
munication between England and the Continent by means 
of a tunnel is occupying considerable attention just now, 
I think it would > well that the most practicable site 
should be selected. To my mind the line proposed by 
Mr. G. Remington from Dungeness to Cape Grisnez is the 
best, for by it the chalk formation which is so porous 
would be entirely avoided, and the works would be carried 
through the Wealden, containing beds of strong clay and 
other impervious strata. 

This line has the advantage of starting from a low level, 
and therefore the level required under the Channel would 
be more readily attained, the approaches could be in open 
cutting, and the tunnel would not exceed twenty-six miles 
in length. Following this route, the shoal in mid-channel 
affords great facilities for sinking an intermediate shaft, 
so that only half the time would be required than if 
driven from shore to shore. 

The Dungeness line would shorten the distance between 
London and Paris, and would afford greater facilities for 
uniting with all the existing railways, and would therefore 
give the public greater accommodation. 

That to insist upon the idea of tunnelling through the 
chalk, when such strata as the wealden are so near at 
hand, appears to me to be a great engineering mistake, as 
it must be evident that the amount of 30,000/., or any 
other araount for proposed works could be laid out to 
better advantage if employed on works at Dungeness. 

I think that the secretary of the company has, in his 
letter published in your paper of the 9th March, come to 
erroneous conclusions when he refers to collieries and 
lead mines under the sea, as the strata through which 
these works are carried are not chalk, but generally com- 
pact and impervious. = at 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Dungeness line is 
the proper one to follow, and that the works may be 
carried out with the certainty of success. J. H, 








THE INNS OF COURT HOTEL. 


Tue Inns of Court Hotel in Holborn, which, 
since its erection, has been extensively used 
by members of the legal profession, is, neverthe- 
less, now in liquidation, and has just been dis- 
posed of by public auction, at the Mart, Token- 
house-yard, by Messrs. Norton, Twist, & Watney, 
the sale including the unfinished building in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the whole covering half 
an acre of freehold land. The upset price of 
the property was 48,5507. There was a very 
numerous attendance, and a spirited competition 
for the property took place. It was ultimately 
knocked down at 52,7001. to Mr. Henry Allbutt, 
who, it is understood, has purchased it on behalf 
of the Midland Land Corporation of Birmingham. 
The previous bidder was Mr. Tewson, of the firm 
of Debenham, Tewson, & Farmer, who offered 
52,6001. on behalf of a client. It is a matter of 
surprise that the property did not realise a 
higher sum when, according to the statement of 
the auctioneer, the amount at which it was 
knocked down is only slightly in excess of the 
cost of the site. 








PORTLAND DRAINAGE COMPETITION. 


Sir,—In your impression of the 9th inst, ‘An Engi- 
neer ” inquires what has become of the above competition, 
and complains that he has been unable to get any informa- 
tion about it since the plans were sent in. 

We imagine that he is not singular in this respect, and 
that it will be found that the competitors have been left 
almost entirely to gather their inleometion as best they 
could from the local newspapers or from private sources. 

In this manner we are enabled to give him and others 
whom it may concern the following history of the case. 

Six sets of plans were sent in, and a notice of them with 
the various estimates appeared in the local papers, an 
also in the Builder,—the estimates, however, being in some 
instances incorrectly ae The plans were subsequently 
on view at the Royal Hotel, Fortune’s Well, for a week. 
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e Local Board being unable to decide for themselves 
me . the merits of the (ifferent schemes, determined to 
call in professional anstahaseins a wets appointed 

5 of Weymouth to report on 4 
on tis —— was Tala ata meeting of the Local Board 
on 16th November, the local papers giving a full account 
of the meeting and a summary of the report, in which the 
competitors were placed in the following order _ 
“Thorough,” ‘Sero ac Spero,” ‘Faire mon devoir, 
**Sanitas No. 1,” “Experience,” ‘ Sanitas No. 2;”’ and 
the Board proceeded to award the first premium of 401, to 
aad Thorough,” and the second, of 20/., to ‘‘ Experience. 
The envelopes containing the names of the competitors 
were, however, left unopened. f 

At a meeting of the Board on 18th December, during a 
discussion as to carrying out part of the drainage of 
Fortune’s Well, it was proposed that they should have a 

roper surveyor to superintend the works. This seems to 
lon been decided on at a subsequent meeting, for in the 
local papers of 6th January an advertisement appeared for 
a “ Drainage Surveyor,” to superintend the carrying out 
of certain drainage works, ‘‘ and to perform all the duties 
connected with and pertaining to the office of surveyor to 
the Portland district under the Local Government Act 
1858.” ‘Salary about 100/. a-year.” . 

We immediately wrote to the clerk to the Board asking 
if the Board intended ignoring the competitors, and carry- 
ing out the works themselves, and received answer that 
neither of the plans was what the Board would wish 
carried out, and that their present surveyor being inca- 
pable of drawing a plan, they felt they required a superior 
person where there was so much to do. 

As this was not very explicit, we sent a letter to the 
Board (timed so as to arrive with the applications for office 
of surveyor) putting forward our claim to carry out the 
works, on the ground of our plans having been awarded 
the first premium, and the instructions issued to compe- 
titors stating that the claims of those gentlemen whose 
plans, &c. were chosen should have “the Board’s favour- 
able consideration.” We also offered to attend the Board 
to explain the details of our plans and to give any other 
information that might be required. 

No notice was taken of this letter; but in the local 
papers of 27th January appeared an account of a meeting 
of the Local Board (probably 17th January), at which 
several applications for the office of surveyor were received. 
Our letter is not mentioned, but a letter from ‘‘ Expe- 
rience,” in his own name, is given in full, offering to carry 
out his own plan at a salary of 1501. for twelve months, 
and, after a discussion, he was appointed surveyor to the 
Board, subject to his agreeing to undertake the duties set 
out in the advertisement, po to his plans being approved 
by the Local Government Board. 

We at once protested against the course adopted by the 
Board in green. the second premium competitor to 
carry out the drainage works at a higher salary than that 
named in the advertisement, without giving us the oppor- 
tunity of submitting our terms, 

Our letter was considered at a Board meeting on 8th 
February, and on the 16th we received answer that the 
Board had decided not to carry out either of the plans 
sent in by competitors; that the plans by ‘‘ Experience” 
were most in accordance with the recommendations of 
Mr. Harrison, who conducted the inquiry instituted by 
the Local Government Board, but that our plans as a 
whole were considered the most complete and elaborated. 

The newspaper report of the meeting, however, states 
that a letter from ‘“‘ Experience,” accepting the offer of 
the Board, was approved of, and, with regard to sending 
his plans to the , Pose Government Board, the meeting 
was adjourned to give an opportunity of communicating 
with him as to various alterations required. At the 
adjourned meeting on 12th February a resolution was 
passed that no alterations should be made in the plans 
until the next general meeting. 

We have since written to ask whether the letter we 
received from the Board or the newspaper report is to be 
taken as correct, as we considered them at variance, but 
we have as yet received no answer. 

The above we believe is a correct outline of the history 
of the case down to the present time,—any comment upon 
it we think would be superfluous, 

Water H. Guenniz, 
W. Lanarton Coxz,: 
Authors of the Plans, &c. marked “‘ Thorough,” 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The subscription towards the 
restoration of St. Giles’s Church, though as yet 
only promoted in a private way, has reached the 
sum of 1,9001., being nearly two-thirds of the 
amount required for the first stage of the under- 
taking,—that is to say, the renovation of the 
High Church. The committee are having specifi- 
cations prepared, with a view to obtain estimates 
for the work, which is intended to be commenced 
immediately after the General Assembly’s meet- 
ing in May. When the choir of the old cathedral 
shall have thus been restored to a proper condi- 
tion, says the Scotsman, the committee will direct 
their attention to other parts of the building. 
The portion occupied by Trinity College congre- 
gation will probably be vacated at no distant 
date, on the completion of the new church in 
Jeffery-street. This portion, accordingly, will 
next fall to be dealt with in accordance with a 
general plan for opening up the entire building, 
of which the restoration of the choir, now 
arranged for, is to be regarded as the first instal- 
ment. In course of time, we may hope to see 
the Metropolitan Cathedral cleared of its present 
disfigurements. 

Wick.—One of the recent additions made to 
the architecture of Pulteney-town is a new shop, 
says the John O’Groat’s Jowrnal, which has just 
been opened by Messrs. Gow & Sons, merchants, 
at the junction of Dempster-street and the 
South-road, and opposite Thurso-street. The 


front windows of plate glass, 9 ft. by 6 ft. The 
interior accommodation and fittings are com- 
plete. The building plans were furnished by 
Mr. J. Ross, Inverness, and Mr. J. J. Harper. of 
this town. The mason work was done by Messrs. 
Gow & Sinclair, builders; and the joiner work 
by Mr. John Bain, jun.,—the whole having been 
done under the immediate direction of Messrs. 
Gow & Sons, for whom the work was performed. 
The walls are lined with wood, varnished, thus 
giving a clean and airy appearance to the 
interior. A villa which is being erected in the 
new street which has been opened off the South- 
road, opposite the Episcopal Chapel, is nearly 
finished ; and the new Pulteney-town Free Church 
Manse will be forthwith commenced in the same 
street. 

Deskford.—A new church, according to the 
Elgin Courant, has been opened for divine service 
at Deskford. The old church overlooks the 
Deskford Burn; the new one is built about a 
quarter of a mile farther west, and close to the 
turnpike road between Cullen and Keith. The 
Earl of Seafield is the only proprietor in the 
parish, and has built the new church at a cost of 
about 1,0007. There is accommodation for 500 
persons. The style of the building is Pointed 
Gothic. It is surrounded with a walled-in 
shrubbery, and stands east and west. The 
facade is to the west. Over the entrance- 
door, of Medizval form, there is a two-light 
window, with tracery above it. On each side of 
this window is a lancet one, and the fagade is 
surmounted with a belfry and bell, the first in 
keeping with the architecture beneath it. In 
what may be called the imitation transepts on 
each side of the church there are three-light 
windows, with different tracery above them 
from that in the one over the door. The other 
side windows are single lancet ones, all in 
diamond panes. The vestry stands at the east 
end of the church. The gallery in the west end 
is high above the ground-floor, supported on 
ornamental pillars. The architect was Mr. John 
Miller, Cullen House, the architect on the estate ; 
the mason, Mr. Wm. Bennett, Cullen; the car- 
penters were Messrs. J. & W. Duffus; and the 
slater was Mr. Alex. Desson. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hull.—The foundation-stone of a boys’ school 
in connexion with St. Paul’s Church has been 
laid. The site is on the north side of the 
vicarage, and has been presented by Mr. Liddell. 
The edifice will consist of two main schools and 
two class-rooms, and are capable of accom. 
modating 390 boys. The main front is to be 
towards St. Paul’s-street, and immediately ad- 
joining the vicarage. The building is designed 
after an early type of Medizeval architecture to 
harmonise with the church, school, and vicarage 
already erected, and is to be executed in red 
brickwork, with Yorkshire stone dressings. It 
will have an open-timbered roof, and be plas- 
tered internally. The work has been let by 
competition to Mr. Barrett, of Hull; the archi- 
tect being Mr. Samuel Musgrave. 
Reigate.—The new boys’ school at St. Mat- 
thew’s, Redhill, has been opened by the Bishop 
of Winchester. The new building has been 
erected, under contract, by Mr. Carruthers, from 
designs gratuitously furnished by Mr. Hesketh, 
of the Mount, Redhill. The new building, 
standing as it does behind the girls’ school, and 
consequently almost hidden from view, can 
scarcely be said to be an additional architectural 
ornament to the town. The site was gratui- 
tously presented by the Rev. H. Brass, and the 
situation is convenient. The school itself has 
cost 1,000/., but another 1501. have been ex- 
pended in putting the girls’ school in thorough 
repair, whilst other necessary expenses for 
drainage, fencing, warming apparatus, &c., have 
brought the total expenditure up to 1,4001., of 
which sum about 1001. have yet to be raised. 
Shaftesbury.—Schools in connexion with the 
Church of England are about to be built in the 
parish of St. James, Shaftesbury, to afford 
accommodation for ninety boys and girls (mixed) 
and eighty-five infants respectively. The archi- 
tect is Mr. James Soppitt, of Shaftesbury. 
Tisbury.—A school is about to be built in this 
parish, to accommodate ninety-two infants. 
a architect is Mr. James Soppit, of Shaftes- 
ury. 
Llanfotst. — The foundation-stone of new 
schools about to be erected at Llanfoist, near 
Abergavenny, has been laid. At the foot of the 


village, and within a few hundred yards of the 
parish church, now crumbling in decay, it is pro- 
posed to erect the new school buildings, which 
will consequently stand on a considerable emi- 
nence, overlooking the town of Abergavenny, and 
in full view of the Holy Mountain, the Little 
Skirrid, the Sugar Loaf, and many other peaks 
of the Black Mountain range. The new schools 
are being erected to supply a want long felt, and, 
as the inhabitants of the district have not deemed 
it advisable to place themselves under the govern- 
ance of the School Board, private subscription 
was the only means by which the scheme could 
be carried out, and it is chiefly, if not entirely, due 
to the late Mr. Crawshay Bailey that the erection 
of new school buildings has become practicable. 
The school is being built upon a portion of the 
glebe land, from the designs of Mr. J. Neville, 
architect, Abergavenny, and Mr. Foster, of Aber- 
gavenny, has undertaken the contract for the 
sum of 3181. The building will be of native 
stone, which is very durable, and the main school- 
room will be 30 ft. in length, by 17 ft. in width, 
whilst the adjoining class-room will measure 
14 ft. by 12 ft. Accommodation will be afforded 
for 84 children, allowing 8 ft. space for each 
child. Registers of a new kind, invented by the 
architect a short time ago, and adapted to unions 
and sick-wards, will be introduced. Provision 
has been made in the plans for the addition of a 
master’s house at some future time. 








Books Receiher. 


Practical Geometry for the Architect, Bngineer, 
Surveyor, and Mechanic. By E. WrYnpHAM 
Tarn, M.A., Architect. London: Lockwood 
& Co. 1871. 

THis is a work of remarkable merit in its class, 

and will be found of real use by those to whom 

it is addressed. The rules laid down are sim- 
plified, and they are fully illustrated by 164 wood 
engravings. We should have been glad to find 

a separate chapter on the theory of domes, con- 

cerning which Mr. Tarn has elsewhere shown 

himself well informed. 





The Monumental Inscriptions of Middlesex. With 
Biographical Notices and VJDescriptions of 
Armorial Bearings. Vol. II. By FREDERICK 
TreacuE Cansick. London: J. R. Smith, 
Soho-square. 1872. 

In this second volume of a work, the first volume 

of which has already been favourably noticed in 

the Builder, the collection of epitaphs, copied 
from the existing monuments of distinguished 
and noted characters in the cemeteries and 
churches of Saint Pancras, Middlesex, is com- 
pleted ; and although not so curious and interest- 
ing as a whole, probably, as the first volume, the 
record of them will become more valuable as 
time runs on. Mr. Cansick, we believe, contem. 

plates the publication of other volumes of a 

similar kind as to city churches and churchyards. 





VARIORUM. 


In English Exhibitions sufficient attention 
has not been paid to mining and metallurgy, 
their processes and products. The Mining 
Magazine has the following remarks on the 
subject :—“ What is wanted is a more correct 
classification, coupled with a more complete 
organisation. When it comes to the turn of mining 
and metallurgy in the Annual Exhibitions at 
South Kensington, it is to be hoped the classi- 
fication of 1862, the best we have yet had, will 
be followed, with the improvements that expe- 
rience cannot fail to have suggested to those 
intrusted with the arrangements of the class or 
classes. We should like to see, in order of their 
localities, and in connexion with similar pro- 
ducts of other countries, a complete assortment, 
—first, of the various ores precisely in the 
state in which they are found; secondly, 
of the ores in the various stages of dressing ; 
next, as they assume a defined shape as. 
metals; and fourthly, as they are applied im 
the primary stages of manufacture. We would 
suggest as a model of what we mean the 
arrangement of woods shown in the Colonial 
Department in 1862, than which nothing could. 
well have been more perfect.——Speaking of 
glass for horticultural purposes, the Gardener’s 
Magazine remarks,— 7 

“The selection of glass for horticultural purposes 
receives far less attention than the case dema: espe- 
cially in gardens.where glass is largely ——— It is not 
an uncommon thing to see the leaves of plants blotched 
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of inequalities in the texture of the glass, and the conse- 
quent focussing of the sun’s rays upon them, the specks 
and bubbles in the glass constituting so many little 
“burning-glasses.’ In other cases we see plants drawn 
and of a sickly colour through deficiency of light, and 
when this occurs the production of flowers and fruit is 
reduced considerably below the degree of possibility, for 
light is the grand agent in the promotion of a healthy 
development of all vegetable tissues and secretions. There 
is much bad giass in the market, and it meets with aready 
sale because of its apparent cheapness ; but in no depart- 
ment of horticulture is it of more importance to secure a 

ood article, and that which commands a comparatively 
figh price is usually the cheapest inthe end..... The 
best eager for ordinary purposes is 2l-ounce sheet. It is 
usually of good quality; but, as above remarked, there 
are bad samples in the market. In making a purchase of 

lass, the buyer should see that it is free from specks and 
Bubbies, and the examination of a few sheets will suffice 
to determine the character of the whole. To be lured by 
mere cheapness is to jeopardise the prospects of the 
gardener, and low-priced Belgian glass should always be 

urchased with caution. An even texture is of the utmost 
importance, and fortunately a person who has had but 
little experience in the purchase of glass may very quickly 
determine if a sample is faulty; for, in truth, the faults 
cannot be hidden, and, to quote the elder Mathews, when 
he looked through a hole in the frying-pan on the stage, 
pel may, if we buy rubbish, easily ‘see through our 
0 ly.’ , 








Miscellunen. 


Dover.—Building operations at Dover Castle 
have been enlivened by the frequent discovery 
of, human skeletons. Recently a skeleton was 
found by the workmen in the course of their 
excavations for the battery in front of the 
military hospital ; and another has been dug up 
at the south side of the Pharos. It was lying in 
a horizontal position, with the fleshless hands 
crossed over the bony framework of the breast. 
The arches in the Pharos, blocked up in the time 
of the Duke of Wellington, are now being again 
exposed to the light of day. Lieutenant Peck, 
R.E., has charge of the restoration, in the course 
of which it was seen that the Pharos goes down 
into the earth about 6 ft., and is built on a bed 
of clay, free from grit or foreign matter of 
any kind. During the excavations a stone was 
found bearing the inscription, “ St. Radigund’s.”’ 
Public attention at Deal is engrossed with the 
subject of the proposed tramway from Ramsgate, 
through Deal, to Dover, all the towns giving 
their approval, the opposition that has been 
encountered being from the country gentlemen 
and farmers. Irritation is felt that, as upwards 
of 70,000 persons have signified their desire for 
this method of communication (notably between 
Deal and Dover), there should be any difficulty 
placed in the way by those to whom a tramway 
is no desideratum. 


Processes for Ornamenting Glass are 
given in the Zeitschrift fiir Farberei, No. 20, 
1871, by F. Springmiihl. Bleached shellac is 
coloured by alcoholic solutions of any of the 
aniline colours ; this is spread upon glass or mica 
after they have been warmed. Gun-cotton, dis- 
solved in ether, when coloured with any of the 
aniline dyes, forms beautifully-tinted films. This 
coloured collodion can be cut into any pattern, 
and the film attached to any transparent surface. 
These processes remind us of those suggested in 
the Builder many years ago. One of these was 
the conversion of glass itself into iridescent 
films by blowing, and then laying them on the 
back of thin sheets of heated copper or other 
metal previously gilt, and ornamentally per- 
forated (or it might be by laying the films on 
heated ground glass itself, of gold or othercolour, 
after being perforated) ; so that the iridescent 
films should shine through the perforations if 
the whole could be annealed or gradually cooled, 
so as toretain the film entire. Such experiments, 
as we stated, had been suggested by partially 
successful ones with perforated cards and shell- 
lac varnish films cast upon water, and lifted upon 
the backs of the perforated cards. Perhaps the 
gun-cotton or collodion might be of use in thus 
imitating gems in cheap ornamentation, by 
causing films to shine through perforated cards 
or thin metullic plates. i 


A New Public Hall for Penge.—A sub. 
stantial public hall has just been erected and 
opened at Penge: it is intended to be used for 
meetings, lectures, concerts, and other enter- 
tainments. The building was opened last week, 
when the Crystal Palace Lodge of the improved 
order of modern Templars held a tea mecting, at 
which a company of 220 were present. After- 
wards a public meeting, presided over by Mr. J. 
Broomhall, of Penge, was held in the hall. 


Bromley Local Board.— Mr. Hugh S. 
Cregeen has been appointed surveyor to the 
Bromley Local Board. 


The Artesian Well in Boston, U.S.—The 
work of boring this well was begun in the latter 
part of the month of March, 1871, and has been 
going steadily forward up to the present time, 
the progress made being from 1 ft. to 15 ft. each 
day, at a cost of 15 dols. per foot. The well 
had reached a depth of 1,000 ft. when we last 
heard of it. When the work was first com- 
menced, a drill would last thirty-six hours with- 
out sharpening ; now the same kind of drill will 
only last one hour. The diameter of the bore is 
5 in.; the drill is 4 in. across. The drill and 
iron shafting which connects it weigh now 
1,200 lb., and the rope by which it is lowered 
weighs 900 lb. The power is furnished by a 
16-in. horse-power engine, with a walking-beam 
of 36-in. stroke, at the rate of about thirty 
strokes per minute. It is said to be the inten- 
tion of the company to keep the drill at work 
until they obtain a sufficient volume of water 
for their use, unless their money gives out, or 
the drill goes through on the other side. 


Midland Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company.—The chief enginecer’s 
report for 1871, to the twentieth half-yearly 
meeting has been printed. The explosions of 
1871, it states, do not point to any particular 
form of boiler as being especially dangerous, as 
nearly all those commonly in use can be made 
equally safe with proper care, and most of those 
often deemed of weak shape had worked safely 
twenty or thirty years, and had exploded from 
evils to which all are liable. The experience of 
the year shows the need of greater care in con- 
struction, to provide proper stays to ends, the 
want of stronger guards to manholes to prevent 
the edge of the plate cracking with the extra 
strain upon it, and the necessity of hoops or 
other means of strengthening weak internally 
fired tubes, and the greater care in executing 
repairs, so as to restore the strength, and with 
sound work to prevent the leakage from corro- 
sion so often found in boilers repaired with 
rough screw-patches. There has been a con- 
siderable increase in the examinations of boilers 
and flues by this company’s officers. 


Boiler Explosions.—The report of the chief 
engineer of the National Boiler Insurance Com- 
pany for the past year has been issued in a 
printed form at Manchester. It states that, 
although the explosions reported in 1871 were 
numerous, their total was below the average of 
recent years. The reporter had information of 
43 serious explosions, which caused the deaths 
of 49 persons and serious injury to 103 others: 
total, 152 persons killed or injured. Since the 
commencement of the Company’s operations in 
July, 1864, no less than 419 serious explosions of 
steam-boilers had occurred in the United King- 
dom, causing 542 deaths, and, in addition, 860 
persons were seriously injured. None of the 
boilers which exploded during the past year 
were under the inspection of the Company. The 
number of boilers under their care, and insured 
with them, has greatly increased ; the accidents 
to them had not been many; and none of them 
were accompanied by serious results. The re- 
port is instructive as regards the kinds of boilers 
liable to explosion, and the more immediate 
causes of accident and means of prevention. 


Iron and Steel Institute.—The third and 
final meeting of this society for the present 
season has been held at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s, Mr. Bessemer in the chair. There was 
a large attendance of gentlemen interested in 
the iron trade, and several machines for im- 
proving the manufacture of iron were exhibited. 
The Chairman opened the proceedings by in- 
viting a discussion on the papers which were 
read at Wednesday’s meeting. A discussion 
then ensued of a technical character, and a 
variety of opinions were given as to the value of 
silicon and phosphorus in the manufacture of 
iron. Mr. Bessemer at the close said he believed 
they had inaugurated an institution which would, 
from year to year, be making its way before the 
world; and that it would cull from various 
sources an amount of information on specific 
subjects which would be interesting to them. 


The Destruction of the Academy at Dus- 
seldorf.—The Cologne Gazette gives particulars 
relative to the burning of the Academy of 
Dusseldorf :—Several studios of living painters 
were wholly destroyed, with all their contents ; 
one large painting being an altar-piece by Andre- 
Miiller, on which he had been at work for four 
years, and which was nearly finished. All the 
archives, records, engravings, plates, pictures, 





&c., of the Westphalian-Rhenish Club are lost. 


Copying Drawings by Electricity — A 
method of rapidly copying drawings or en. 
gravings is suggested by M. Chanderay, who 
uses the induction coil for this purpose. The 
method adopted by draughtsmen consists in 
puncturing holes through the design, and thug 
obtaining an outline, which is subsequently 
transferred by sifting plumbago or other 
powder through the holes,—a very laborious 
task where the drawing is large or has much 
detail. In the plan proposed, a table covered 
with tin foil is connected with the negative 
pole of the inductorium, and on it are placed 
as many sheets of paper as the spark will pene. 
trate. A metal bar, insulated with gutta-percha, 
serves as the positive pole, and as a pencil for 
copying the tracings. This point is moved about 
on the outline of the engraving, and sparks pass 
through the paper to the tin sheet underlying it 
every time connexion is made, puncturing four 
holes through the tissue at each passage. It is 
said that but little skill is required to guide the 
pencil, as the ink tracings, being good con. 
ductors, carry the pencil easily along. 


The Polytechnic Exhibition at Moscow. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Eastern Budget, 
says :— A Vienna paper warns the manufac. 
turers of the empire against taking part in the 
Polytechnic Exhibition which is to be opened at 
Moscow in May, on the ground that the chief 
object of this Exhibition will probably be politi- 
cal, not industrial. There is reason to believe 
that this will only be a second edition of the 
famous ethnographical congress. It appears 
from the private accounts which arrive here 
from Moscow, that neither the space which is 
to be allotted to foreign exhibitors, nor the 
arrangement of subjects, can give the proposed 
Exhibition any claims to the appellation of ‘ in- 
ternational.’ Industrial interests, it is said, are 
only so far considered as they may affect Russian 
manufacturers, and even the Government attaches 
but little value to the Exhibition as such. The 
committee has announced to the promoters of 
the Exhibition, that deputations would come to 
Moscow from all the Slavonic nations. 


The Judge and the Carpenter. —The 
Dorset Chronicle reports that during the pro- 
gress of the assize business in Dorchester, Mr. 
Baron Bramwell was repeatedly interrupted by 
the noise of a chisel and hammer. The judge 
despatched a request that the work should be 
put off, but he had again and again to inquire, 
‘“Who’s that knocking ?”’ which was loud and 
incessant. The answer to the third inquiry was 
that the industrious carpenter did not see the 
force of obeying the judge, and had put the 
query, “ Who’s to pay me my day’s wages, I 
should like to know ?” The learned baron, vexed 
apparently at the man’s persistent knocking, 
but amused at his impudence, said, “Go and 
tell him to come and show cause why he shall 
not be fined 501. for contempt of court!” No 
longer were law and justice impeded, or the 
dignity of “‘my lord judge” slighted by “ that 
knocking” within the precincts of the court. 
Nevertheless it was hard upon the poor car- 
penter. 


Telegraphic Progress.—A novel and suc- 
cessful experiment in telegraphic reporting was 
made in connexion with the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat-race. In order to transmit a de- 
scription of the race, as it was rowed, arrange- 
ments were made by the proprietors of the 
Central News to pay out a cable from one of the 
steamers which follow the racing-boats. There 
is no novelty in telegraphing through cables as 
they are being payed out, but there is no pre- 
cedent for performing such a work at the pace 
of racing-boats. The leading facts connected 
with the race, including the varying positions of 
crews, and the times at which they reached 
well-known points, were telegraphed before the 
race was concluded. By this means the Central 
News was enabled to transmit throughout the 
kingdom, and to place before readers hundreds 
of miles distant, more information respecting 
the race than was known to the spectators on 
the banks of the Thames. 


Fish Torpedoes.—A number of workmen in 
Woolwich laboratory, it is whispered, are 
specially employed in the manufacture of “fish 
torpedoes,’ machines of iron, in shapes some- 
what like a fish, about 5 ft. long and 1 ft. in 
thickness, each containing a little engine worked 
by compressed air, capable of propelling the 
torpedo a considerable distance under water with 
wonderful accuracy. When it strikes the hull of 





a hostile ship it explodes with fearful force. 
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Model Dwellings for Boston, U.S.—The 
first annual report of the Boston Co-operative 
Building Company has been printed (Deland, 
printer, Boston). The directors have purchased 
ground, and are now erecting ten small houses 
in a block. The general plan is, that each floor 
should be so arranged as to accommodate one 
family only ; and thus, though the entrance and 
the stairway will be in common, there being only 
one set of occupants on each floor, a tolerable 
degree of privacy will be secured. ach apart- 
ment will be furnished with water and gas, and 
will be thoroughly airy and comfortable. There 
being, however, great need of dwellings for single 
persons, or for families of two members only, it 
has been arranged that some floors shall be sub- 
divided, giving the front to one person or family ; 
the back to another. Meantime, buildings already 
in existence are being remodelled, and the Com- 
pany are proceeding hopefully with their good 
work. They desire to extend the capital already 
in hand. 


Preservation of the Hackney Commons.— 
The Metropolitan Board of Works have deter- 
mined to take under their control, for the preser- 
vation and recreation of the public, the collection 
of open spaces known as the Hackney Commons. 
Under this general name are included London 
Fields, Hackney Downs, Hackney Common, 
North Mill Field, South Mill Field, Stoke New- 
ington Common, and Clapton Common, with 
pieces of waste land, near Dalston-lane, and 
Grove-street, all situated to the north of Victoria 
Park. A scheme for the local management of 
these places, and their preservation, in the 
interests of the public, has been prepared by the 
Board of Works, and certified by the Enclosure 
Commissioners, under the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Commons Act. This step on the 
part of the Board of Works will effectually pre- 
vent all future attempts to build on the 
Commons. 


Chicago requires Self-help.—A Chicago 
paper has let the world into the secret that, 
although contributions in aid of the ruined and 
destitute people of that city were sought all over 
the world, the part of the city which remained 
unburnt has done literally nothing for the relief 
of its starving neighbours. In the same way, 
from a Chicago letter in the New York Times, 
we learn that the luxury and extravagance of 
the place are greater and more ostentatious than 
ever. There are, it seems, 2,000 saloons,—1,987 
‘being known to the police,—where drinking and 
gambling on an extensive scale are carried on. 
There are five theatres; and a new Opera-house, 
to cost 400,000 dollars, is projected. The writer 
of the letter goes on to say,—‘ The support of 
2,000; saloons at 5,000 dollars only, costs 
10,000,000 dollars a year, and this is a mere 
bagatelle even for burned-out Chicago.” 


Poplar New Town Hall.— At the last meet- 
ing of the trustees of the parish of Poplar, a re- 
port from the Committee of Accounts on the com- 
pletion of the new town-hall and parochial offices, 
was read and unanimously adopted. The com- 
mittee said in conclusion,—“ Your committee 
also feel much indebted to Messrs. Harston, the 
architects, for the attentive manner in which 
they have watched over the interests of the 
trustees, and recommend that a letter be written 
to Messrs. Harston, expressing the thanks of 
the trustees for the careful consideration which 
they have given to the directions of the com. 
mittee, and for having designed a building so 
creditable to the parish. Your committee fur- 
ther recommend that a letter be written to Mr. 
Adin Sheffield, testifying your appreciation of 
the manner in which he had carried out his 
contracts.” 


Kimberley v. Dick.—The Master of the 
Rolls has made the following order :— 


‘The plaintiff to give to the person in char 
house two clear days’ notice of - intention roid = 
mansion, The visit to be from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in each 
day. No locking of doors ; free access to every room to 
be given to the plaintiff, his surveyors, and workmen. The 
plaintiff undertaking on behalf of himself, his surveyors 
and workmen, to do all in their power to avoid giving any 
inconvenience or annoyance to any person residing in the 
house at the time and to be answerable for all damage 
done to the house or to any of the furniture or ornaments 
therein, and the defendant to pay the costs incurred by 
the ineffectual visit to Humewood, and also the costs 
incurred of the last motion and of this motion,” 


Private Views.—The private view of the 
exhibition of pictures by artists of the Con- 
tinental School, will take place at the French 
Gallery, on Saturday, the 30th of March; that 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours on 
Saturday, April 20th. 








Further Addition to St. Luke’s Work- 
house.—Although recently enlarged, St. Luke’s 
Workhouse has been found too small for the 
requirements of the Union. No estimate, says 
the Clerkenwell News, has yet been furnished of 
the cost of the proposed enlargement, but the 
contemplated outlay so alarmed Mr. Eustace, 
that he expressed his belief that before long the 
burdens of taxation would bring down many 
ratepayers to the position of paupers. In view 
of such a contingency, Mr. Mathews thought it 
would be desirable to make the workhouse as 
comfortable as possible, and the Board generally 
appeared to agree with him, for they adopted 
the report of the committee, recommending the 
erection of new buildings. 


Consecration of Corbridge Cemetery.— 
Two acres of ground, situated on the south side 
of the River Tyne, on the road between Cor- 
bridge and Dilston, were purchased by the Local 
Burial Board, who borrowed 1,5001. to meet the 
cost of purchasing the ground, and erecting two 
chapels, a cottage for the keeper, and walling in 
the ground. Mr. J. J. Lish, of Newcastle, was 
appointed architect, and he designed the two 
chapels, one for members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the other for Nonconformists. The style 
of architecture is Gothic of the Early English 
period. The cemetery is divided into two equal 
portions, one-half for members of the Church of 
England, and the other half for Nonconformists. 
The Church of England portion has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Durham. 


Sea Water Utilised.—Something novel in 
the way of sanitary improvement has been under- 
taken by the Borough of Tynemouth Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Adams, contractor, Darlington, is 
making a reservoir in a field in Hawkey’s-lane, 
near the former town, 49 ft. square, 6 ft. deep, 
and to hold 52,000 gallons of sea water, which 
the corporation intend to supply from a pumping 
station on the Low Light Shore. There will be 
two services of pipes, and it is anticipated that 
Turkish and public baths will be supplied with 
salt water. The water, however, will be princi- 
pally used for flushing the sewers, watering the 
streets, extinguishing fires, and general sanitary 
purposes. Private houses and hotels, no doubt, 
in the line with the pipes, will be able to con- 
tract for a supply of salt water for baths. 


Curious Facts in the Wood Trade.— 
Among other trade circulars to hand is “ Edward 
Chaloner’s Wood Circular.” From it we learn 
that Mr. Chaloner, whose name and character 
are well known, has been a broker for fifty years. 
Also, that in the last week of February last, 
1,890 tons weight of mahogany, cedar, lancewood, 
lignum vite, and teak, were sold by auction in 
Liverpool among 90 actual buyers, of whom 68 
were non-residents, and who in the aggregate 
travelled 13,600 miles journeying to and from 
the auction. Further on, Mr. Chaloner says, 
“The highest price ever paid for mahogany was 
paid at this sale by Messrs. T. Mills & Co., 
cabinet-makers, of Bradford—viz., 29s. a foot, a 
London buyer being the previous bidder.” 


Surveyor’s Services in Islington New 
Workhouse Arbitration.— At a recent meeting 
of the Islington Board of Guardians, the clerk read 
a letter from Mr. Sparling, the solicitor to the 
Board, certifying that the claim of Mr. Gritton, 
surveyor, for 4981. 16s. 3d., for services rendered 
in connexion with the recent arbitration in the 
matter of the guardians and the contractors for 
the new workhouse, was correct. Mr. Hillman 
said the guardians had lost nearly 2,000. by 
accepting the contract of Messrs. Nutt. Mr. 
King said he was of a contrary opinion. He 
believed Messrs. Nutt had lost largely by the 
contract, and the Board had enjoyed the full 
benefit. The account was ordered to be paid. 


An Amphibious Circus.—There is at 
Ruhrort, in Prussia, a circus of remarkable con- 
struction, although the kind appears to be not 
uncommon in the United States. It is an im- 
mense float, or boat, 300 ft. long, and nearly 
80 ft. broad, built in sections, and made to con- 
tain 2,500 spectators, when put together. It 
has on board lodgings for the company, stables 
for twenty-five horses, a restaurant, gasometer, 
printing-office, and two steam fire-engines. It 
is now going down the Rhine, giving perform- 
ances at the towns on the banks. 

London Institution, Finsbury-circus.— 
Interesting lectures are given here on Thursday 
evenings. On the 21st, the subject was “‘ How 
Plants are fertilised,” by Mr. A. W. Bennett. 











The Tunbridge Wells Cottage Improve- 
ment Company.—The report of the last year 
states that by a liberal and judicious expendi. 
ture on their old cottages, they have now been 
made into decent and respectable residences, 
which are let at moderate rents paid regularly. 
This is the work which the directors desire to 
proceed with as opportunities occur for making 
fresh purchases ; but, without increased capital, 
it must soon come to a stand-still. Purchases 
have been made during the past year. Notwith- 
standing drawbacks, they recommend a dividend 
of 4 per cent. on the paid-up capital of 2,6401., 
and leave 321. to be carried to next year’s 
accounts. 


The Sewage Question at Ware. — The 
Ware Board of Health having petitioned the Local 
Government Board for an extension of time to 
provide means for preventing the flow of sewage 
or other offensive matter from their district into 
the River Lea (further time having been refused 
by the Lea Conservancy Board), in pursuance of 
this petition Mr. Robert Morgan, the inspector 
appointed for the purpose, has held an inquiry as 
tothe subject matter of the petition at the offices 
of the Ware Local Board of Health. The evi- 
dence taken by the inspector will be laid before 
the Local Government Board, after which the 
Board of Health will be informed whether their 
petition for an extension of time is granted 
or not. 


The Fires Bill.—Colonel Hogg, M.P., in- 
tends to move in committee on the Fires Bill 
the insertion of the following clause :—‘ In- 
quiries respecting fires under this Act shall be 
held by the police magistrates within the me- 
tropolis, and by such one of those magistrates as 
acts within that part of the metropolis to which 
the inquiry relates, and elsewhere by the justices 
or the stipendary magistrate acting within the 
division or place where a fire has occurred, and 
an inquiry under this Act is to be held.” 


Street Improvements in Blackfriars.— 
Amongst the improvements noticeable in the 
vicinity of the new railway station which is now 
being proceeded with at Blackfriars, at the west 
end of Southwark-street, is the opening out of 
a broad thoroughfare leading from Southwark- 
street to Bankside. The demolition of a number 
of small and dilapidated-looking property has 
been a decided gain in appearance. A broad 
street has been made, which is laid in asphalte 
by the Limmer Company. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—The choir of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, and other friends have sub- 
scribed to present to St. Paul’s two handsome 
cruets for the wine and water, which will, we 
believe, be used for the first time on Easter-day. 
They stand 9} in. high. The bowl is of crystal, 
and the mounts are gilt silver. The foot, neck, 
and cover are chased in relief, and they correspond 
with the alms-dish lately presented. They have 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Lias & 
Son, of Salisbury-court. 


Cost of Illuminating a Church Clock.— 
A committee appointed to inquire as to the cost 
of illuminating the dials of Limehouse Parish 
Church have reported that the entire cost of 
illuminating the dials, gasfittings, and other 
works to complete the same, will not exceed 
4001., and that the cost of lighting and annual 
maintenance of the same will not exceed 60/. 
The dial is 188 ft. from the ground, and 12 ft. in 
diameter: it is visible on the Thames. The 
work is to be done. 


Theatres.—It is proposed to erect a new 
theatre in Edinburgh, onthe south side of the town. 
The project is to be on the joint-stock company 
principle, and is being got up by the friends of 
the lessee of the Royal Princess Theatre, Mr. 
M‘Neil. One of the sites that has been men- 
tioned is Nicholson-square Gardens, nearly 
opposite the Princess Theatre, for which the 
owner asks 6,000. 


The Wellington Monument.—lIn reply to 
a question from Mr. Goldsmid, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he had every reason to 
believe that this monument would be completed 
within the contract time, although at present 
the sculptor was ill. The progress made thus 
far was rather architectural than sculptural. 


Plans for the Portsmouth School Board. 
Designs, prepared by Messrs. Alexander & Hen. 
man, of Stockton and Middlesbrough, architects, 
have been selected, second in order of merit, 
from among forty sets submitted in competition 
for schools for the Portsmouth School Board. 


























room, &c, at Wonersh, Surrey, for Mr. E 
Henry Peak, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
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The City Sewers.—The reports, as to the 
interception of the sewage of the City from the 
Thames, by Mr. Bazalgette and Mr. Haywood, 
and report, with return from the City Sewers 
Commission to the Court of Common Council on 
the main drainage rate paid, and the other 
charges of the Metropolitan Board, have been 
issued by the City Sewers Commission in a 
printed form. 

Asphalte Paving in the City.—It has been 
further resolved that the footways in King 
William-street be paved with asphalte, and that 
that portion of the footway of King William- 
street between Lombard-street and Cannon- 
street be paved with Barnett’s asphalte, at 
4s, 6d. per square yard, he undertaking to keep 
it in repair for ten years without further change. 

Varnish.—To Varnish Beech.—It is a poor- 
looking wood, with little curl or figure: there- 
fore stain with the following :—Burnt umber and 
soap lees, and if any knots, give an extra touch 
or brush; let it stand to dry; the day following 
Bize it over twice; and the next day, varnish it : 
use the best varnish.—G. Y. 


Zand in London.—Mr. Richard Tress, archi- 
tect, has taken a lease for eighty years of all 
that angle at the north-east end of the Holborn 
Viaduct having a frontage to the Viaduct itself, 
a rounded frontage towards St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, and about 200 ft. frontage on Snow-hill, 
for which he is to pay 1,7251. per annum. The 
quantity is said to be about a quarter of an acre. 


The Literary Pund Dinner.—The dinner 
of this’ corporation, to be held in St. James’s 
Hall on the 8th of May, under the chairmanship 
of H.M. the King of the Belgians, promises to 
be a brilliant affair. The list of stewards, not 
yet published, but already numbering 201 names, 
is a remarkable document, 


Holbein Pictures. — The Burlington Club 
intend to hold an exhibition of pictures and 
drawings by Holbein in the house of the Club, 
and to open the same at the end of April next. 
This exhibition will include pictures and draw- 
ings from Windsor Castle and other Royal 
palaces. 

The Agricultural Labourers’ Strike — 
The agitation amongst agricultural labourers has 
extended to the counties of Buckingham and 
Northampton. Meetings have been held at 
various places to consider the question, and it 
has been agreed to ask an advance of wages. 


Visitors at South Kensington.—The num- 
ber during the week ending March 16th was 
33,019, against an average of corresponding 
week in former years of 12,742. This serves to 
show the interest excited by the Duke of Bdin- 
burgh’s collection. 


Tunstall.—The memorial-stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and schools, in Cartlidge-street, 
Sandyford, have been laid. The cost of the 
edifice will be nearly 7001. It will be a plain 
brick building, 36 ft. by 45 ft., and will accom- 
modate about 250 persons. One portion will be 
partitioned for school purposes, and the partition 
will be capable of being withdrawn, so that the 
old building can be used when required for 
divine service. The architect is Mr. R. Dain, 
of Burslem ; and the builder, Hr. Joseph Lunt, 
of Tunstall. 








TENDERS 


For Messrs, Cook’s new premises, Ludgate-circus, Fleet- 
street, Mr. H. Gundry, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 





Kelly, Brothers 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 0 0 
Cc ©” wwe csnwvoneesessvorwececeneuseeste 0 0 
ee 0 0 
II cosscbisikcsvsenssase ovssesucs 0 0 
i  , ASE 00 
Perry & Co 16,558 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 15,897 0 0 
PEIN Sic seb teiksesssooncensscaven 15,260 0 0 





For the erection of twenty-three age and reading- 
win Ellis, Mr. 





00 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

3,600 10 0 

15 9 

3,467 0 0 

428 0 0 

John Mitchell (accepted)... 3,404 0 0 
Sturdy ....... Ca Che ir an 3,350 0 0 
0 

6 








For alterations and additions to house and premises 


No. 205, Western-road, Brighton, office of The Brighton 
Times. Mr. John Hill, architect. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 








For new warerooms ‘and alterations at the rear of 23, 
High-street, Guildford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 


SEMIN. cccpuceccnavonsdecessenserpshoods 0 
BOIIO. cau sccrosssuedessacenceansipressteen 1 
TI issn cece vinta cannenicccaanhsckiasoke 0 
TRIE: OID. i cacceunsccnresnsncaneconse 0 
IND ooo cers Sonkeuee b apebaseas ; 





Strudwick (accepted) 





For party-walls and stone pilasters for proposed exten- 
sion of front shops to thirty-nine houses in Edgware-road, 
for Lord Portman. Mr. R. Hesketh, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 


ROME RIOR, cick div he cinicasasscomece 


FRONTIER BORG a vcccesscameosusdsasweve 
Simpson & Son ...........000ce0cereee 
Longmire & Burge ...........0..006 
Browne & Robinson 


ocooooocoo 
eoooooco 








For ‘the erection of a new sacristy, west porch, and 
reseating, and other works at the parish church, Folke- 


stone. Mr, 8. Slingsby-Stallwood, architect :— 

Extra for tile Allowed 

instead of for old 

stone paving. materials. 
ee, oe seseeee £1,008 0 0.,..£84 0 0...£36 0 0 
Brooks & Co....... 995 3 0... 31 0 ac are 
ee ‘ 979 210 2 6 6... St 0 O 
LE! een $90: 19. 0... @ 3.6. To © 
Bowley(accepted) 86010 0... 42 0 0... 3510 0 





For the erection of hall and premises at Market 
Harbro’, Leicestershire, for the Institute Company 
(Limited). Mr. Charles Bell, architect. Quantities 
— y Messrs. H. Lovegrove and W. H. Barber :— 
ason 


sacnniennetsenyees somiancmuceene. 0 'C 
DR UOO OE, sco scicsasrovecsesssebwunssscoses 1,940 0 0 
BEN. cons sa vusdoveansscueanvestavcanns 1,899 9 0 
PRE BOM: siviceictesscniiceconns . 1,872 0 0 
SII certs sexicoldeseieineiim vaseitdone . 1,75615 0 
Barlow & Peach (accepted) ...... 1,495 0 0 





For building casual wards, stable and coach-house, and 
other works, at the workhouse, Bridge Union, Canterbury. 
Mr. B. Adkins, architect. Quantities supplied :— 







PINNORG.. 6. cscecevessvsseriveenven £2,202 18 
Gaskin & Godden..............00006 . 2,175 
BINA 5 sancindiascss con vacsdvon cies 2,157 

| ___SanR RE NC OT ne eC: 2,0: 
Epps....... 2,047 
Richardson 2,042 
Harnett . 


Aad 
cooscouooocooo 
ocoooceoscooooofo 


Wilson.... - 2,028 1 
ES eRe eee . ior 2 

Toad (atcepted) .............cc0ssses 1,925 
kc cccsepenssutanonseccunebessetinn 1,897 





For erecting two new chapels, one entrance-lodge, 
mortuary, and front boundary-wall, to the proposed new 
og in Hither-green-lane, Lewisham, Kent. Mr. 
F. F. Thorne, architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Osborne & Russell :— 





Ns cniscautbaccbouneed 00 
Henshaw.... 0 0 

Ess sikcsnwwnsencussnasninshsscouinesese 0 0 
PMITIII <5; «os canudovsaunsscasesn ctecccesaut 00 
ES ECE OOTP RED 00 
Leatherdale (accepted) 0 0 





For the erection of casual paupers’ wards, tailors’ shop, 
&c. at the Chesterfield Union Workhouse, for the Board 
of Guardians. Mr, 8. Rollinson, architect :— 


Masons’, Bricklayers’, Slaters’, Plasterers’, Smiths’, and 
Founders’ Departments, 





Wright £1,045 0 0 
Forrest ..... « 2,016: 0 0 
Marsh ..... 993 14 8 
Walters 97419 9 
Maw (accepted) 898 11 10 
Carpenters’, Joiners’, Plumbers’ Glaziers’, and Painters’ 
Departments. 
RDIIONE Sia, avccvonneescteseectsicmente £650 0 0 
Pig ccabike-comeiksanmebce taverns 648 0 0 
Bromehead, Brothers.................. 630 10 0 
Ee 605 2 0 
Horle & Handly (accepted)......... 593 14 0 
BRDIERD a caisson cvesnnsecccuar cd axcbeasoecceuee 585 0 0 





For the erection of workshops and offices, for Mr. Bell, 
at Chelsea, including boundary-wall for Chelsea Vestry 
Hall. Mr. F. A. Dovey, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


tp bed cdi pg: MOREE TE £2,130 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 1,999 0 0 
Manley & Rogers................c0006 1,957 0 0 
TRGIEY, SSROUNORS. ..1.....0.000.<ssseeeneee 1,885 0 0 
Temple & Forster .................. 1,880 0 0 
Langmead & Way ..............0008 1,837 0 0 





For_stabling to Windsor House, Hampstead , for Dr. 
Cooper Rose. Mr. N, T. Randall, architect :— 
Deduct if zine 
roof in lieu 


For the completion of Holloway Hall, N. (second con. 
tract). Mr. George Truefitt, architect :— 


Ennor (accepted).........06+ seoveeee 1,922 0 O 





For Wesleyan Chapel, at Penrith, Cumberland. Mr, 
G. Woodhouse, architect :— 







Masons’ Work Only. 
ee scneleauecesuacen £2,182 0 0 
Bs ocicccousens 2,146 0 0 
Grisenthwaite ...............00+ » 1,831 0 0 
Dixon, Brothers (accepted) ...... 1,638 0 0 
BIO GIOOs  cincksvacansasspcetvecseut . 1,627 0 0 
Joiners’ Work Only. 
CIEE cn sscntsneisxdinnatnan eae ae £2,136 18 6 
BS onasaciecssbacenanioacunmesee 1,756 14 3 
Richardson (accepted) ............ 1,713 13 0 
Slater. 
Fo RUNG a. nsnevconssevnrssegquaest seeeeee 200 0 0 
GF. MINE sic cctieretnntvemrenscnenviene 199 0 0 
Grisenthwaite ..............0..00 : : 





Barton (accepted) 
Plumbers’, Plasterers’, Glaziers’, and Painters’. 


BIG inact ccc ets asa sNeareacancinsceesaste £583 0 0 
Porter (accepted) ............s.00ee . 493 0 0 
SRNBION, ..0r0reccarenroocncovecens seeenes . 533 0 0 





For making additions to the parochial schools, Teynham, 
Sittingbourne. Mr. B. Adkins, architect :— 


REI ny ducinssncties ccs ebeennsie ee £590 8 O 
Ratcliffe & Johnson ...........ses0008 589 4 6 
Judges (accepted) ..........ec..00008 517 0 0 





For new Baptist Chapel, at West Croydon, for Rev. 
J. A. Spurgeon. Mr. J. T. Barker, architect, Quantities 
by Mr. D. J. Brown :— 


RUNNIN 5, aspncaccunasasmonsaeeantaess £9,100 0 0 
MII onc cc rsuatesus daccaevasseceesine 7,760 0 0 
DOPE, AIOE OI sci sss vecascnsss conn 7,755 0 0 
Ei a ee seveoese 7,680 0 0 
PR MIMAIRLD? « s pacsucswavaceasedesnnss aoe 7,676 0 0 
SES PP henccsescecsesecesseceveseus 7,596 0 0 
FOUN silos scans sss ccnatce saentannenn de 7,550 0 0 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 7,500 0 0 
NEL beep cies cconccembuensseecs 6,900 0 0 
CUPMMMIINEIEY © scsvaccieccsercsskesenseeans ab 6,590 0 0 
BIOL iciceickcccts svi vamennccsoasanens 6,839 0 0 





For Catholic poor schools, Brent’s-court, Borough. 
Quantities by Mr, Gandy, Mr. E. Ingress Bell, archi- 


tect :— 
Credit for old 
materials, 

Robbins .............. pe 50 seseveeee £3,909 

chad TD csciucna WAP acids 3,570 
Dove, Brothers ... — —csscseoee skeen 3,405 
Ballivant, .<..<6.s0.. SAGE utawecn RN: Scaiea bin 3,368. 
Henshaw & Co. ... 3,240  ..rssseee Oe séetens . 93,190 
Sharpington & Cole 

(accepted) ...... oe 150 .....000. 3,128 





For alterations and additions to the City of London 
Schools, under the City architect :— 


Browne & Robinson ............... £1,345 0 0 
EG IE 2. a cacchtcwbscssshesdness 1,270 0 0 
RNR caida cnukaansiaicasucn saeeeborckeds 1,193 0 0 
OT BIg soos case ssn rnenw nisin . Lin Oo Oo 
LE Be ee ae 996 0 0 
’ PNT OOG, Sescsseskecxescndossssceses 987 0 0 
Coek & Groom... ccesecccsoresveese « wa hs 





For the erection of a block of almshouses in Bath- 
street, St. Luke’s. Mr. T. J. Hill, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Osborne & Russell :— 





Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild £5,575 0 0 
MOPARG TE Cee sscesisviscosiaceesis 5,560 0 6 
LR EEC EER 539 0 0 
Bridgeman, Nuthall, & West ... 00 
EE NOD. vossscacccescssssecesce 0 0 
CS ee ee RES eres 00 
ERRRING: sinvwdersdoereithstnceaes dunia 00 
NOI on ccs savac Secs ceavsasenxemmaseses 00 
Goodman & Poole .............00008 00 
MN cc cscovcsintswwes i 00 
GEL noicontviesurecett 00 
Bayes & Rammage .... e 0 0 
ROMNEY oor teeaves snc cassaceesasenccaacks 0 0 
SUL IRR I: coisas vuicdnisenecesbarect 4,944 0 0 
POW R AG ODD: ii scecacitnisntasinasci 4, 0 0 
ARTOR GG ODM: 6kce<icastecaresnsseece 4,871 0 0 
ND. es ciscvckacesessasnssensas . 4,700 0 0 
POURS soso cesiinscchnccorsestees 4,664 0 0 
IID exesincnvbyasthuiscteceeasauanes 4,654 0 0 
SNE os. co cs axuxsesssaded oaackinion Sasa 4,474 0 0 
SUMIPRIRTINITD 505 cc ccbanssscticncsesosedes 4,291 0 0 
COCK GROOMEC: ....0506.ccecseseenss 4, 0 0 





Tenders for Work at National Gallery.—Mr. G. W. 
Booth writes,—‘‘ The amount of my tender for enlarge- 
ment of National Gallery is 79,892/., not ‘73,892.’ as else- 
where reported.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. M. (north-east front shall be illustrated. Send descriptive 
particulars by next mail).—B. F.—L.—Dr. 8.—E. P.—J. H.—W. 6. 8. 
—R. B—R. P.—T. & C—A. H.-L. & Sons.—H. & P.—An Eye 
Witness —W. H. C.—F. A. D.—G. M.—An Old Mason.—A Master 
Mason.—English Marble.—W. L.—A Disgusted Pupil.—Gault.—W. P 
—Nemo.—P. & Co.—A. D, (in type).—B. F. (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 





Stabling. of lead. 
Faulkner ............ £550 0 0 ... £48 0 0 
pe eee 548 0 0 48 0 0 
NUNN ssccucecsscccnuves 533 0 0 47 0 0 


Pt public meetings, rests oi course with the authors, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

tae NOTICE.—AlU communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within thé United 
kingdom can now be supplied with THE BUILDER 
direct from the Office at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that CoPiEs 
ONLY should be sent. 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Quarry Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. —[Apvr. ] 


Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
‘Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. ] 











Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirApparatus.[ADVT. ] 








ALLER & COMPANY 


(Late TURNER & ALLEN), 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 
Either=Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS, 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. 














PERFEC XTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 

Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 

SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, i DOUBLE ENTRY, to 

which was awarded the prize offered “¥ “The der,” No. 1,180, and 

Arrangement by Bing matee, sean a Sande see 
Ing: , € tor 

AS Sesser Reset it’s Park, London. ae 


P™4Prpations. oT a ia 


Tabulated Form. With Copious Index. 





Book in 


&F.N. SPON, 48, 


By eee | FLETCHER, Author of “ Model Houses.” 
Charing-cross, 


n one large quarto volume, cloth, price 30s. 


RCHITECTURE, including the Arts of 


SOINBEY ae BUILDING, STORM MAROMY, ARCH, 
ROOF, JOINERY, 
ARTHUR ASH 


PITEL. 
Illustrated with ae 60 Plates and 250 Wood Engravings. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
London : LONGMANS. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The New Novel = — — of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
‘ols. at all 


Libraries, 
Ropert AINSLEIGH. 





Feap. folio, cloth, 5s.; post free, 


EGGS NINE HOURS WAGES 


RECKONER, showing the wages due for every quarter of an 
hour, from one quarter to 108 hours, at rates from 3s. to 45s. per 


week. 
By WILLIAM A. STONE, Accountant. 
*,* Adapted for fortnightly as well as weekly payments, 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





12mo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ( 


HE TIMBER IMPORTERS, ‘TIMBER 


MERCHANT'S, and BUILDER'S STANDARD GUIDE. By 
RICHARD E. GRANDY. Containing a number of valuable Tables, 
Rules, &c. for the Timber Importer and Merchant, together with 
copious information for the Retailer and Builder. 

“Everything it pretends to be, and all that the class to whom it 
appeals requires.” — English Mechanic. 

“The only difficulty we have is as to what is not in its pages. 
What we have tested of its contents i is invariably correct.”—JUustrated 
Builder's Journal. 

London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





2 Vols. 8vo. 1,100 pages and 33 Plates, cloth, price 20, 23, 


(postage, ls. 7d.), 
HE HANDBOOK of SPECIFICATIONS. 


By Professor T. L. DONALDSON, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, &c. With a Review of the Law vo 
Contracts, &c. By W. CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Barrister-at-Law. 

“Valuable as = record, and more valuable still as a book of pre- 
cedents.”—Build 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





With 14 Plates, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards 


RACTICAL RULES on DRAWIN G for 
the OPERATIVE BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in 
ARCHITECTURE. By GEORGE PINE, Author of a “ Rudimentary 
Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.” 
ConteNnts.—I. Outlines. IJ. The Grecian and Roman Orders. 
III. Perspective. IV. Light and Shade. V. Colour, &c. &c. 

London LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
[HE ART-JOURNAL for April 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains Se following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 

I. CHERRIES RIPE, after Retanedhen 
II. ACCIDENT OR DESIGN? after G. Pope. 
III. CRUISING AMONG THE WATER-LILIES, after F. Miller. 
Literary Contributions :—British Artists—George Elgar Hicks, 
by James Dafforne, illustrated; Improvements in Minor British 
Industries—Minton’s Art-Pottery Studio at South Kensington ; Art- 
work for Women—II. Why the Work is not Done ; Art on the Thanks- 
giving-day ; Exhibitions of the Society of French Artists, Royal 
Scottish Academy, and New British Institution; The Museums of 
England—Wisbech Museum, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. illus- 
trated; The Stately Homes of England—Chatsworth, by 8. C. Hall, 
F.S.A. illustrated; Visits to Private Galleries—The Collection of 
George Fox, esq. Harefield, Alderley ; Picture Sales ; Agnew’s Exhi- 
bition of Water-Colour Drawings ; &c. &c,- 
*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 





ANTED, a JUNIOR CLLRK. Musi 

be quick and correct accountant, and write pt be 

Hours same as workmen.—Address, stating age, salary , and 
ae last engaged, to ALFRED ESPLEY, Builder, Dalldes, High stzeee ‘h-street, 


ANTED, a first-rate DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, mrt can print well, and used to plans of surveys 

Enclose specimen of printing, &c.--Address, stating salary, 773, Office 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office, a 

YOUTH, 17 o1 18 years of age, who can Write ‘e= Hand, 

and bog Neatly.—Address, stating age, references, and salary 

req to 8. A. care of Messrs. Hooper & Cull, 1, Cacepe-ctned 
Mansion House, E.C. 











TO GLASS PAINTERS. 


ANTED, ONE or TWO 


MENTAL HANDS. newly by letter to 
Stained Glass Works, Cambridge. 


CHINA PAINTING. 
ANTED, a first-rate CHINA PAINTER. 


One ecuntened to figure painting, for mo on tiles. 
Apply, 65, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


AN TED, at once, a respectable Young 

an, capa ble of undertaking the General MANAGEMENT 

ofa a. BUILDER'S and DECORATOR’'S OFFICE, to KEEP the 

BOOKS and and ESTIMATE for Jobbing 

Work.—Apply by letter, stating full particulars and salary required, 
to J. T. 15, Sloane-street, 8. W. 


good ORNA- 


. H. CONSTABLE 











TO ENGINEERS. 


OPKINS, GILKES, & CO. Limited, 
Middlesbrough, WANT an ASSISTANT ENGINEER, expe- 
rienced in Founding and General Engineering. Accustomed to the 
management of workmen.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications, to 
Tees Engine Works, Middlesbrough. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


W ANTED, by a CIVIL ENGINEER and 


ARCHITECT i in the country, with sewerage works in hand, 
a PUPIL.—Address, C. M. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


UPIL WANTED, in an old-established 

ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR'S OFFICE. Premium mode- 

rate. Salary given during the last two years of service.—Address by 

— only, A. B. Mr. Reid, Stationer, Great Portland-street, Oxford~ 
street, 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED, 

immediately, in a Birmingham Office. Must be fully com- 

petent to prepare Gothic designs, with working and detail drawings, 

and specifications.—Address, with references and terms, to A. & 8. 
General Post-office, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Testimonials 
and a moderate salary, &c. arranged at an early interview.—Address, 
J. M. P. 114, Western-road, Brighton. 


TO BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMEN 7. @ 

GENERAL FOREMAN, Out-doors. Ten years’ Gamates 

from one employer. References undenirble.--Address, J. C. 3, 
Cousins-terrace, High-street, Kensington. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. 

Aged 42. No objection to the country.—Address, E, M. G. 5, Clifton- 
villas, Upper Lansdowne-road North, 8.W. 


























London: VIRTUE & CO. Ivy-lane, and all Booksellers. 
W. H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 

—= Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
dress. —, — Estimates pre , and every kind of 

t te and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
aN D INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


\ / R. ARCE SAL D. DAWNAY 
soc. Inst. C.E. ; Assoc. R.I.B.A.), 
CONSULTING EN GINEER - SURVEYOR, 
25, WALBROOK, E.C. 
Prepares Calculations, Drawings, Details, and Estimates, for 
Every Description of CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 
PHILLIPS'S PATENT GIRDERS and FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


I ITHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND have made such arrangements for this special description 
of Lithography, that orders to any extent are completed in a given 
time, under the personal superintendence of one of the firm, thus 
ensuring accuracy and a Plans and Drawings of every 
description Copied, , or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, C g-cross, 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentlemen, who has 

had Architectural experience in the City, and who is a 
perspective and general draughtsman and colourist, wishes to PUR- 
CHASE a SHARE in and ‘Old-Established PRACTICE, or to obtain 
an ENGAGEMENT, with a prospect of future Partnership or Purchase, 
Apply, by letter, to Messrs. JOHN MACKRELL & CO. 2], Cannon- 


street, E.C 
A GENTLEMAN, who has had ten years’ 
experience in all branches of SURVEYING and LEVELLING 
wishes to meet with an EN GAGEMENT, witha po of partner- 
ship. U: — Address, F. A. L. 38, Great 


James-street, ae ri London, 
A GENTLEMAN, three years in practice, 
with works in hand, is decteous of JOINING an old-established 
ARCHITECT, in good and extensive rey practice, as JUNIOR 
WORKING PARTNER, or Entering into an —— for a time 
with a view to final eter Fully competent, and wishes to 
undertake entire office Add 740, Office of ““The 





TO ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 








ARCHITECTS. 








TO TIMBER MEKCHANTS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS. 


TIMBER SALESMAN, who has a good 


connexion among sound men of 6, 0002. per annum, a —— 
from London, would like to meet with a PARTNER, = 
active, with about 8007. Good ref as to 
Address, 719, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


_ PLUMBERS and DECORATORS.— 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, a PARTNERSHIP, in an old-esta- 
blished and at ees concern in the City, or the entire Business may 
be pure! at a low figure.—Apply to Mr. GODFREY, Solicitor, 
No. 72, Basinghall-street, City. 


ANTED, immediately, a steady, reliable 

CONTRACTOR'S FOREMAN of EXCAVATORS, to 
CARRY OUT the EXCAVATIONS on a large SEWER CON- 
TRACT in the North. None. need apply unless thoroughly 
accus to sewer and tunnel work in all t branches.—Apply 
by letter, giving name and peer So stating ae ious experience, 
on what works, the wages required d name and address of former 





ity. 











employers, to Mr. JOSEPH CHAPPELL, Contractor, Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire. 





TO BUILDE 


ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, by a 


competent FOREMAN, of twelve years’ eupesiames. Is 
systematical, firm, of unexceptionable character and abilities, and 
well up in figures and drawing. No objection to the country.— 
Address, T. J. 8. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN or FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, 

or would Take Piecework. Well up in setting out work and superin- 
tending men: No objection to the country. Seven years’ testimonials 
from last employer and good references.—Address, H. H. Post-office, 


High-street, Croydon. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical London Builder's Foreman. Joiner 
and Staircase-hand by trade. Aged 34. Good draughtsman, and well 
up in piecework and machinery of all kinds. No objection to fill up 
time in the office. First-class tesrimonials from London Architecta 
and Builders.—Address, H. K. 41, Matilda-street, Caledonian-road, N, 


WT aed by a Young Man (aged 26), a 
SITUATION in a Builder's or Contractor's Office. Ten 
Ww in =~ esti- 











years’ experience. G references. 
mates, &c.—Address, B. C. 36, Freehold-street, 


TO SIGN-WRITERS AND DECORATORS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, just out of his 

time, a SITUATION as IMPROVER in SIGN-WRITING, 

GRAINING, &c. Isa good writer on glass and wood. References of 

the highest character.—Apply, by letter, to C. STAMP, High-street, 
Merton, Surrey. 








AN TED, by a _oung Gentleman, who 

had four experience in an Architect's Office, a 

TEMPORARY ENGAGEMEN T from April ineinaive Good draughts- 
man.—Address, 201, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO AUCTIONEERS AND LAND A 


ANTED, by a Young Man (aged 20), 

who isa poet | draughtsman, and has had practical experience, 

a SITUATION in an Office eon he can IMPROVE himself. Salary 
not a consideration.—Address, 401, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 








ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA-~ 

wit ~~» on a a Jobbing work of boas Heaton in, Siastening, 

range u paint- 

in ing. Sas eee coe Agee ee 8. Me No. 1, Clyde- 
terrace, Harvey-road, Camberwell, 8.E. 

TO BUILDERS AND — 
W ANTED, by a Youn aged 28, a 
SITUATION as CLERK, T eae Ez KEEPER. 


Joiner by trade, and could fiJl up time at the bench. Good pe 
character.—Ad dress, P, G. 4, John’s-terrace, East John-street, iaite. 





RCHITECTS, 


ANTED, "by a YOUNG MAN, of 
respectability, an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. 
If required would y drawings in connexion 
therewith. Mason by trade. » many years past bas had the 
management of the constructive portions of buildings (chiefly in 
Yorkshire), public, domestic, and ecclesiastical, and is now finishing a 
— church. Has a thorough knowledge of masonry, brickwork, 
sanitary matters, and a good knowledge of the other building 
= Has bad a training in a Gevernment School of Art. Is a 
mens of which can 











and designer, 
4 forwarded. Unencyptionae references for integrity and capa- 
bilities. —Address, T. W. Stannington Church, Northumberland, 

















THE BUILDER. 
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——— 


ANTED, a SITATION, as FOREMAN 


of BRICKLAYERS. References given.—Address J. W. BR. 
No. 1, Erith-place, Buckland, Dover, Kent. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 
FOREMAN of PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c. Is a good 
plumber. First-class testimonials.—Address, X. Y. 43, Havelock- 
street, Caledonian-road, Islington. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


ASSISTANT in a London Office of good practice. Salary no 
object. Aged 22,—Address, C. the Tower House, Dalston-lane, E. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 

Man. Carpenter and Joiner. Used to good work, stairs, &c. 

Good = &c.—Address, W. J. 11, Calvert-road, Battersea 
Park, 8. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an ex- 

perienced PLASTERER. Can make himself generally useful. 
‘Wages not so much an object as a tancy. Good ref = 
Address, 749, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, CHARGE 


of a JOB, or on an Estate. Understands levelling and sur- 
veying, setting out, measuring up,"&c.—Address, J. A. No. 1, Alfred- 
street, Vincent-square, Westminster. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN desires to APPRENTICE 


himself to the CARPENTERING. A small premium, if re- 
quired, to be returned in wages.—Address, H. K. 16, Ernest-street, 
Albany-street, Regent's Park. 


YOUNG MAN, who has been in business 


for himself, and who has a general knowledge of the building 
trade, and is acquainted with drawing and bookkeeping, seeks an 
ENGAGEMENT with a builder. A small builder would find in him 
a valuable assistant.—Address, A. B. 130, Hackney-road, E. 











CONTRACTS — Continued from p. ii. 
HE NATIONAL ARMS and AMMU- 


NITION COMPANY, LIMITED.—NEW WORKS at SPACK- 
BROOK, BIRMINGHAM.—Contractors desirous of TENDERING 
for the EXCAVATIONS, Drainage, Wharf Wall, Camp Sheating, 
Excavations in Canal, and Foundations in Brick, Stone, and Concrete 
to ground-line, for Buildings and Machinery, are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Company’s Architect, Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, 
No. 92, Cannon-street, London, E.C. on or before APRIL 4th. 





O BUILDERS.—Parties desiring to 
TENDER for the ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE, with 
Outbuildings, at Sudbury, Suffolk, are requested to make early appli- 
cation for further particulars at our Offices, No. 1, Bloomsbury-place, 
London, W.C. SPALDING & KNIGHT, Architects. 
March 25th, 1872. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a first-class DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, thirteen years in the profession, an ENGAGEMENT. 

Is a good designer and constructionist. Can write specifications, 
and is an artistic colourist.—Address, No. 764, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly trustworthy 

WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS and good 

= HAND, a SITUATION—Address, 776, Office of ‘The 
er.” 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN, Joiner by 
trade. Well up in setting out work and superintending men. Accus- 
tomed to all kinds of machinery in the building trade.—Address, T. E. 
No. 30, Sussex-street, Warwick-square, Pimlico, 8.W. 








TO BUILDERS WITH MACHINERY. 


ANTED, as SHOP FOREMAN, an 


ENGAGEMENT ; or Clerk of Works ona Gentlemen's Estate, 
by a practical Joiner. Well up in construction and repairs. Practical 
machinist. Would be found of great assistance to a builder starting 
machinery. Quick at setting out work, &c.—Address, STEAM, No. 3, 
Wellington-terrace, Bayswater. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a PLUMBER and GAS- 

FITTER, a SITUATION or JOB. Used to first-class work in 
bath, closet, pump, or hot-water work. No objection to fill up time at 
other branches. Good references if required. — Address, THE 
PLUMBER, 12, Lawrence-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT as a general ASSISTANT in an Architect's Office. —Ad- 
dress, C. 8. R. 28, Craven-street, W.C. 





TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


‘Tue Advertiser, an Architect and Sur-| 


veyor’s ASSISTANT, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in 
abstracting, billing, &c. Neat draughtsman, good writer, and quick at 
accounts. Thirteen years in last situation. Good references.—Address, 
A. J. care of Mr. Pink, 3, Adam's-court, E.C. 


NGINE DRIVER and STOKER.— 


WANTED, by athdroughly practical Man, EMPLOYMENT as 
above. Understands both Cornish and tubular boilers. Good refer- 
ences can be given.—Address, JAMES CHAPMAN, 9, Lower Church- 
path, New Brompton, Chatham, Kent. 








TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, & 


ISENGAGED after SIX p.m. to ASSIST 


in Making up Accounts, laying down Plans, Tracing Draw- 
ings, Copying Specifications, &c. at per hour or job. Over twenty 
years’ experience. Highly recommended. Aged 36.—Address, J. W. 
care of Mr. R. 8. Stacy, 257, Euston-road, N.W. 


LERK of WORKS.—-WANTED, an im- 

mediate RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a thoroughly competent Man. 

Just completed large works in Nottingham. First-class references 

and testimonials.—Address, CLERK of WORKS, Cemetery Cottage, 
Nottingham. 


S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS. 


Great experience among ecclesiastical and general masonry of 
every description. Neat draughtsman. Good carver and letter, 
cutter, Good references to,former employers.—Address, 746, Office of 
** The Builder.” 











TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 

J 
HIGHLY-RESPECTABLE and 
thoroughly practical Man, of great experience both in Town 

and country, isin WANT of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
PAINTERS, &c. Can both estimate and measure accurately. Wages 
two guineas per week. The first of references given.—Address, M. T. 
No.7, Park-side, Knightsbridge. 


A PLASTERER SEEKS a JOB, piece- 


work or otherwise. Reference to present employer.—Address, 
M. E. 58, Campbell-road, Seven Sisters-road, N. 








PLOYMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, in London, or elsewhere.—Apply to J. 8. care of Messrs, 
Bridges, Santell, Heywood, & Co, Solicitors, 23, Red Lion-square. 


THOROUGHLY competent BUILDER’S 
CLERK is open for an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. 8. 413, 
Liverpool-road, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


A*™ experienced QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


and ESTIMATING CLERK is DISENGAGED TWO DAYS 
a WEEK. Has taken out the quantities and superintended some of 
the largest buildings in the City.—Terms moderate.—Address, J. Mr, 
Pask, Builder, 297, Old Street-road. 


A N experienced ESTIMATOR and MEA- 
SURER will shortly require a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Last 

reference. Five years with an extensive London buildi firm,— 

Address, C. D. 10, Alma-cottages, Alma-road, Dalston-lane, E. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ N experienced SURVEYOR, of fifteen 


= practice in the metropolis and provinces, OFFE 
his SERVICES, on moderate terms, as a QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
and MEASURER.—Address, 772, Office of ‘The Builder. "4 





O BUILDERS.—TENDERS required for 


ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, and REPAIRS at ‘‘THE 
CEDARS,” Old Charlton, Kent, for Mr. Sharpe. The drawings and 
specification may be inspected at 95, Cannon-street, City, between 
TEN and FIVE o'clock daily. Tenders to be delivered at my Office 
not later than THREE p.m. on TUESDAY, APRIL 16th, Mr. Sharpe 
does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

GEORGE ELKINGTON, Architect. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 

for the ERECTION of a FREE LIBRARY and MUSEUM for 

the Borough of Blackburn, Lancashire. The drawings and specifica- 
tion may be seen at the Town-hall, Blackburn, or at the Offices of the 
Surveyors, Messrs. TAYLOR, SON, & JACKSON, 23, Brazennose- 
street, Manchester, and bills of quantities may be obtained, by paying 
ten shillings, which ,will be returned to each builder Tendering, on 
application to the Surveyors as above, or to the Architects, Messrs. 
WOODZELL & COLLCUTT, 12, Finsbury-place South, London. 
Tenders to be delivered, addressed to the Town Clerk, Town-hall, 
peng on or before APRIL 9th, 1872, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Free 

ibrary.” 


O BUILDERS.—Tenders are invited for 

the ERECTION of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS at Grays, Essex. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and all particulars obtained, at 

the King’s Arms Hotel, Grays, Essex, and at the Offices of the Archi- 

tect, Mr. THOMAS ROOKE MAPLES, Queen’s Chambers, Chapel- 

street, Bedford-row, London, W.C. on and after the 25th day of 

MARCH. Quantities will be supplied to such builders as desire them. 
Tenders required on APRIL 5th, 1872. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons willing to 


TENDER for the ERECTION of a VILLA RESIDENCE, at 
Bedford, are requested to send their names to the Architect, Mr. 
HORSFORD, Well-street, Bedford, not later than the 30th day of 
MARCH next. 

The plans and specifications may be seen at his Office, and full par- 
ticulars obtained there. 

The quantities will be supplied on payment of six shillings. 

The lowest or any Tender will not ily be pted 

Bedford, March 20th, 1872. 


HE BOARD of WORKS for the 

: LEWISHAM DISTRICT.—To CONTRACTORS and OTHERS. 
Notice is hereby given that the Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for Contracts for the following purposes for twelve months, 
ending Lady-day, 1873 :— 

SEWERAGE, JOBBING WORKS, and IRON WORKS, 

ROAD SCRAPINGS. 

HORSE HIRE, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tenders,” to be delivered on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 10th APRIL next, at the Offices of the Board, 
where printed Forms of Tender, and full particulars, may be obtained. 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
By order, SAML. EDWARDS, Clerk to the Board. 

Grove-place, Lewisham, 8.E. 14th March, 1872. 


ERBY SCHOOL BOARD. — To 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The Derby School Board 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the whole of the WORKS re- 
quired in the ERECTION of BOYS’, GIRLS’, and INFANTS’ 
SCHOOLS, OUTBUILDINGS, and BOUNDARY WALLS, &c. to be 
built in Gerard-street. The plans and specifications can be seen, and 
copies of quantities obtained, on and after THURSDAY, APRIL 4th, 
between the hours of NINE and FIVE each day, at the Office of the 
Architect, Mr. THOS. COULTHURST, Bank Chambers, Tenant- 
street, Derby. Tenders for the Work, in one sum, must be delivered 
to me, at my Residence, 90, Green Hill, on the printed form supplied, 
sealed Jup and endorsed “Tender for Gerard-street Schools,” before 
TWELVE o'clock at Noon on MONDAY, the 15th APRIL, 1872. The 
Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender sent 
in.—By order, WM. COOPER, Clerk to the School Board. 

March 2lst, 1872. 


HE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


To RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. — WIDENING of the 
OSSETT BRANCH and EXTENSION from OSSETT to DEWS- 
BURY.—The Directors of the Great Northern Railway Company are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the CONSTUCTION of the neces- 
sary WORKS required in Widening the Ossett Branch from Wren- 
thorpe Junction to Ossett, about 3} miles in length, including viaduct, 
bridges, &c. ; and in the Construction of a New Railway from Ossett 
to Dewsbury, about 2} miles in length, including a tunnel 179 yards 
long, bridges, &c. with foundations for station b® ildings at Earls- 
heaton and Dewsbury ; in accordance with plans 8nd drawings pre- 
pared by Mr. JOHN FRASER, the Engineer. 

Parties disposed to Tender may obtain specifications, bills of quan- 
tities, and forms of Tender (on which forms only Tenders will be 
received) on application and a payment of two guineas to Mr. 
FRASER, at his Office, 19, York-place, Leeds, where also the plans 
and_ sections of the lines, and drawings of the bridges and other 
works may be seen; and all information obtained on and after 
MONDAY, the 25th inst. Tenders, sealed up and marked ‘‘ Tender 
for Widening of the Ossett Branch and Extension from Ossett to 
Dewsbury,” must be lodged at the Secretary's Office, King’s-cross 
Station, London, before TEN o'clock on TUESDAY, the 9th day of 
APRIL next. N.B. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender.— By order, 

ALEXANDER FORBES, Secretary. 

Secretary's Office, King’s-cross Station, London, N. 

March 20, 1872. 


HITEHALL. — Good light OFFICES 


k TO BE LET. Rent moderate.—Apply to Messrs. GLASIER 
& SONS, 41, Charing-cross, 


BRICKMAKERS, LIME-BURNERS, 


&c.—TO BE LET, near the junction of two railways and a 
canal, within forty miles of Town, an excellent LIMESTONE and 
BUILDING STONE QUARRY, Brickearth, Sandpits, Kiln, &c. 
There is a good house, garden, paddock, stables, and extensive out- 
buildings. To one desiring to enter into such a business, a more 
ae opportunity seldom offers,—Address, M, N. 17, Jermyn- 
street, 



































W ANTED, to RENT, on LEASE, within 


25 miles of the City, and about one mile from a first-class 
railway station, a good FAMILY DWELLING, unfurnished, ang 
containing not less than four reception, ten bed, and two dressing 
rooms, and usual domestic offices. Coach-house, stable, kitchen, ang 
flower-garden, and fifteen or more acres of grass land, with suitable 
outbuildings. State full particulars, rent, &c.—Ad » ALB of 
Messrs. Pottle & Son’s, Royal Exchange, London. 


HE Committee for Letti the Bridge 


House Estates will meet at Guildhall, on FRIDAY, the 12th of 
APRIL next, at TWO o'clock precisely, to receive PROPOSALS fora 
LEASE, for 21 years, from Lady-day, 1872, of the PREMISES, No. 65, 
Paternoster-row, in the City of London.—Further particulars may be 
obtained, upon application at the Architect's Office, Guildhali. 

FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller, 
Guildhall, March 25th, 1872. 


O BUILDERS.—PLOTS of FREEHOLD 


4 GROUND, in very favourable positions, on Brixton-rise and 
Herne-hill,; TO BE LET. — Liberal advances if required.—Apply 
to Messrs. STANDING & MARTEN, Bourne-valley Wharf, Nine. 
elins, 8. W. 


y I ‘10 BE LET, on Lease, in the City, at 

Midsummer next, a LEAD SMELTING HOUSE, with smal! 
warehouse, with iron flooring, containing a lead-pit to hold about 
16 cwt. and a solder ditto to hold about 3 cwt. with necessary utensils, 
entrance is private.—Address, A. P. 137, High-street, White. 
chapel. 


7 BE LET, on Building Lease, or other- 


wise, by order of the Trustees, the well-timbered SITE of an 
old House, now out of repair. 1t contains about three-quarters of an 
acre, and occupies a good situation at Twickenham. The property is 
deserving the attention of any gentleman wishing to erect a house 
for his own occupation, or it would be an eligible and remunerative 
investment to a speculator. — Messrs). DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
FARMER, 80, Cheapside. 


O CAPITALISTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—BRENTWOOD, ESSEX.—FREEHOLD PASTURE 
or BUILDING LAND for SALE by Private Contract, situate at the 
London entrance to the town, and near the Railway Station, withir 
18 miles of London, 6 from Romford, and 12 from the county town of 
Chelinsford. The property is admirably adapted for the erection of 
villa residences, being close to the town of Brentwood, and situated 
upon an eminence, sloping to the south, overlookipg a beautiful, well- 
timbered, and undulating country ; also commanding views of, London, 
the Crystal Palace, and the river Thames.—Price and other particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. A. PORTWAY, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 
No. 61, High-street, Braintree. 


SMALL compact WHARF, on the 


Grosvenor Canal.—TO BE LET, a very complete MASON’'S 
WHARF, with Two Stone-sawing Machines and Steam-engine, Over~- 
head Traveller, Sheds, Deal Stages, &c.—Apply to Messrs. DIKE & 
BRUTON, Victoria Wharf, Buckingham Palace-road, Pimlico. 


YE-LANE, PECKHAM.—BUILDING 


) LAND TO BE LET, in this main thoroughfare, close to the 
railway station. Houses are certain to sell or let.—Mr. BRINSLEY,. 
Surveyor, 30, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


EST-END, HAMPSTEAD. — FREE- 


HOLD BUILDING LAND FOR SALE, or on LEASE. The 
estate is well drained.—For terms, apply to the Land Company of 
London, Limited, 27, Clement’s-lane, City, where plans of the estate 
can be seen; also at the following stations :—Broad-street, Dalston, 
— Camden-town, Hampstead Heath, Finchley-road, Edgware- 
roa 


4,WELL.—ELEVEN ACRES of FREE- 


‘4 HOLD LAND, sloping south, FOR SALE, or LETTING for 
BUILDING, within five minutes’ walk of London & Brighton Rail- 
way Station. Neighbourhood good and healthy ; air clear and bracing. 
For terms and particulars, apply to Mr. W. LEY, 61, Carey-street,. 
Lincoln’s-inn. 


UILDING LAND, at Orpington, St. 

Mary Cray, St. Paul’s Cray, and Bexley, Kent. TO BE LET 

or SOLD, in quantities of less than an acre to twenty acres.—For 

further particulars, apply to Messrs. MAY, SYKES, & RAVEN, 

Solicitors, St. Mary Cray, Bromley, Kent, and 2, Adelaide-place, 
London-bridge, London. 






































LIGIBLE LAND at EALING.—TO BE 


LET, on Building Leases, for a term of ninety-nine years, well 
adapted for the erection of villas, &c. Sewers have been constructed 
at Ealing, and there is a plentiful supply of water. Parts of the land 
have a frontage on the high road, and there are large beds of gravel 
in several parts. The land is within a few minutes’ walk of the Ealing 
and Castle-hill Stations, on the Great Western Railway, from which 
there are frequent trains from an early hour in the morning until 
late at night.—For particulars and plans, apply at the Offices of Mr. 
JOHN GRIFFITH ; and Mr. HENRY DAWSON, Architects and 
Surveyors, 16, Finsbury-place South ; or to Mr. ROBERT WILLEY, 
at the Estate Office, in the Uxbridge-road, Ealing. 


=e 
ARK-LANE (ALLHALLOW’S STAIN- 
ING), CITY.—BUILDING SITE TO BE LET by TENDER. 
A valuable SITE, containing about 3,013 square feet area, with a 
frontage of nearly 80 feet to Mark-lane (which will be widened at this 
spot), TO BE LET, on a Building Lease, for 80 years, by the Cloth- 
worthers’ Company. Tenders will be received at the Clerk's Office, 
Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing-lane, E.C. on or before TUESDAY, 
APRIL 2nd, 1872, where upon personal application the conditions and 
particulars (with plan) of the letting may be obtained, or from F. W. 
PORTER, Esq. Surveyor to the Clothworkers’' Company, 16, Russell- 
square, W.C.—By order, OWEN ROBERTS, Clerk. 
March 22nd, 1872. 


ILE END ESTATE.—To BUILDERS: 


TWO or THREE ACRES of BUILDING LAND, with Roads 
and Sewers already formed, still remain TO BE LET in LOTS for Six- 
roomed Houses. This estate is the only one remaining uncovered 
within a mile of the City. The houses built have continued to let 
immediately and sell readily all through the recent dull times, 
ensuring a fair profit without any risk.—Plans can be seen at the 
Office of Mr. PHILIP D. TUCKETT, Surveyor, 10a, Old Broad- 
street, E.C. 


EGENTS CANAL IRONWORKS.-— 


TO BE SOLD, or LET on LEASRF, the remaining portion of 
these PREMISES, situate in Eagle Wharf-road, New North-road = 
omprising a plot of ground having a wharfed frontage of 120 feet 
3 inches, next the Regent’s Canal, and occupying an area of a 
17,436 square feet, with coveied shed at the end; also a small Whi “9 
adjoining, with frontage of 29 feet 8 inches, next the Canal, wit 
dwelling-house, offices, and yard.—For further particulars, apply to 
Messrs. FULLER, HORSEY, & CO. 11, Billiter-square, E.C 

















O BUILDERS.—Eligible GROUND, for 


workmen's cottages and smali-class houses, TO BE LET, at 
low ground-rents, either in single plots, frontage, or acreage, aS may 
be required. The land is within five minutes’ walk of three railway- 
stations, having trains to Victoria, Ludgate-hill, and King’s-cross, 
occupying fifteen minutes either way. When buildings are cove 
in, advances of 60 per cent. may be obtained, if required, by builders 
of unexceptionable references, under special ments.—For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to W. G. HABERSHON & PITE, Architects, 
No. 38, Bloomsbury-square. 











